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NovemBer 4, 1859. 
yy Dean: You will perhaps recollect— 
wnsidering the time that has since elapsed, I 
pall take it as no discourtesy if you don’t— 
shat I left you in the incipient stages of a sum- 
net journey. Now, if you fancy me to have 
jeen roaming ever since, like a wandering Jew, 
or the fitting ghosts that vainly bewail their 
jishonored bodies to pitiless Charon, it will 
chaps be @ relief to you to learn that I did, 
A igth, get there. “ Where?” Never mind, 
, A place where the sun shines, and 
wy pel ty 
igvender-hued clouds whirl in craggy, defiant, 
thunderous masses, around imperturbable moun- 
tin tops; and lush vapors, pearly and amber- 
jnted, float softly among the valleys; and 
ening skies fling out a banner of pink, and 
purple, and pale-green glory ; and stars throb, 
gud glow, and flash, with a radiant life that is 
not of the earth; where great rivers have not 
yet put on the majesty of manhood, but trill 
over pebbles, and curl around rocks, and ripple 
against banks, and waltz little eddies, and 
spread dainty pools—for gay little trout, and 
make love to golden-hearted lilies, and dash up 
saucy spray into the eyes of bending ferns, and 
mock the frantic struggles of lost flowers and 
twigs, tantalizing them with hope of a rest 
that never comes, and leap headlong, swirling 
and singing with a thousand silver tongues, 
down cranny and ravine in all the wild winsome- 
ness of unchecked youth; a land flowing with 
maple molasses and square cakes of brown sugar, 
and cider apple-sauce, and cheese new and old, 
and baked beans and three sermons on Sundays, 
besides Sabbath-school at noon, and no time to 
go home ; and wagons with three seats, [Mem. 
Always choose the back seat, if you wish to se- 
cure a reputation for amiability,| and three on 
a seat, and two horses, and a colt trotting 
gravely beside his mother; and roads all sand 
in the hollows and all ruts on the hills, blocked 
up by snow in the winter, and washed away by 
thunder-showers in the summer—a land where 
carpets are disdain ed, and latches are of wood; 
and thieves unknown, and wainscots and wells 
au naturel, and women are as busy as bees all 
day,and knit in the chinks, and men are invis- 
ible till evening, and girls braid hats and have 
beaux, and everybody goes to bed and to sleep 
at nine o'clock, and gets up nobody knows 
when, and cooks, eats, and “clears away” 
breakfast before other people have fairly rubbed 
their eyes open; and all the town are neigh- 
bors for ten miles round, and know your out- 
goings and incomings without impertinence, 
and gossip without a sting, and are intelligent 
without pretension, sturdy without rudeness, 
honest without effort, and cherish an ortho- 
doxy true as steel, straight as a pine, unim- 
peachable in quality, and unlimited in quan- 
God bless them! Late may they return 
to heaven, and never want a man to stand be- 
fore the Lord forever ! 
My dear friend, it is so delightful to do any- 
thing when you “ feel like it,” and not do it 
when you don’t. Doubtless, duty is a very fine 
thing, (if it isn’t talked to death,) but the “look 
of it” depends somewhat on the observer's 
atand-point. Duty done is exquisite satisfac- 
tion. Duty fo be done is often hngely disagree- 
able, notwithstanding the moral philosophers. 
After laying down which general proposition, I 
proceed to the remark, that when duty and incli- 
nation pull together, it makes what “ Down- 
Easters” call “a whole team, and the dog 
under the wagon.” Delightful are green falls 
and overhanging trees, and the shadow of great 
rocks, ard the clover-scents of summer morn- 
ings; but when not only your soul sighs for 
them, but your conscience bids you walk 
among them, loiter—and ramble, and dally at 
your own sweet will—ah! what a martinet you 
become! How impervious to temptation! How 
firmly and intensely virtuous ! 
“ Vice is a monster of co frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs not to be seen.” 
Moral: Going into. the country must be an 
excellent remedy for spiritual dyspepsia. If 
your weak digestion cannot dispose of a tongh 
duty, take an easy, pleasant one first, and so 
proceed by short journeys from milk to meat. 
At any rate, ] am quite willing to follow my 
own prescriptions, which is more than most 
doctors do. 
Some people have conscientious scruples 
about fishing. I respect them. I had them 
once, myself. Wantonly to destroy, for mere 
sport, the innocent life that floated, and darted, 
and quavered, and gleamed, in lake and river, 
seemed to me a cruelty and a shame. But 
people must fish. Man is, indubitably, an 
angling animal. Now, then, how shall your 
theory and practice be harmonized? Practice 
can't yield. Plainly, theory must. I'll tell 
youhow I did it. A year ago, I went out on 
arock in the Atlantic ocean, held a line—just 
to see how it seemed, and caught eight—fishes, 
not lines—and every time a fish came up, a scru- 
ple went down. They weren’t very large—the 
fishes, I mean still, not the scruples, though 
the same adjective might, perhaps, not unjust- 
lv, he applied to both—and I don’t know that 
the enormity of the sin depends at all upon the 
size of the fish; but if it did, so entirely had 
my success convinced me of man’s lawful do- 
inmion over the fish of the sea, that I verily 
believe, ifa whale had hooked himself on the 
end of my line, I should have hauled him up 
Without a pang ! 
(don’t insist that you shall accept my system 
of ethics. I can conceive that deplorable re- 
sults might follow its practical application in 
every imaginable case. I do not defend the 
process by which I arrived at the truth. I 
Simply state facts, leaving the “thoughtful 
reader” to generalize from them whatever code 
he pleases, 
Which facts will partially account for the 
eagerness with which I, one morning, seconded 
® proposal to go a-fishing in a river about four- 
‘een miles away. One wanted the scenery, 
Sucther the drive, a third a chowder, and so 
°1—~but I, I may as well confess, wanted the 
*rcitement, the fishes, the opportunity of dis- 
Playing my piseatery prowess. I enjoyed in 
anticipation the masculine admiration and 
‘minine chagrin that would accompany the 
Seautiful, fat, shining, speckled, prismatic trout 
into my basket, while other rods waited in vain 
ora “nibble.” 1 resolved to be magnanimous. 
odesty should lend to genius a heightened 
charm. I would win hearts by my humility, as 
Well as laurels by my dexterity. I would dis- 
Claim superior skill, attribute success to fortune, 
and offer to distribute my spoil among the dis 
comfited. Glory, not pelf, was my object. 
ou may imagine my disgust on finding at the 
end of our journey that there was only one rod 
for the whole party. Plenty of lines, but no 
rods. What wastobedone? It was 
‘0 improvise rods from the trees. “ 
the female element. 


at ler 


tity. 


stroll about.” I bubbled up, if 


in the Atlantic Ocesn, last summer? Answer 
me that!” I was indignant that they should 
80 easily be turned away, by the trivial circum- 
stance of there being no rods, from the noble 
art of fishing. My spirits rose to the height of 
the emergency. The story of my exploits makes 
respect in 


There is a marke ; 
“ Let there be no di- 


80 impression. 
ne tone of their reply. 


Vision among us. Go you to the stream, O 

\mrod of the waters, since you alone have the 
Prestige of success. We will wander quietly 
an 


in the woods, build a fire, fry the 


roposed 
om said 
“We don’t care. We 
Shouldn’t catch any fish, We'd just as soon 
didn’t boil 
over. “ We shouldn't, should we? Pray speak 
for yourselves! Didn't I catch eight cod-fishes 
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retrospective cod, and march river-ward. Adri- 
anus, according to the old saw, “leaves this 
world, and climbs a tree,” and, with jack-knife, 
cord, and perseverance, manufactures a wo 
rod, which he courteously offers to Gail, whi 
Gail succinctly declines, informing him in no 
ambi phrase that she considers nothi 
beneath the best as good enough for her. Adri- 
anus is convinced by her logic, overpowered 
by her rhetoric, and meekly yields up the best 
rod, though the natural man rebels. The bank 
of the river is rocky, steep, shrubby, and diffi- 
cult of ascent or descent. Adrianus bids Gail 
tarry on the bridge, while he descends to recon- 
noitre. Gail is acquiescent, and leans over the 
railing awaiting the result of investigation. 
Adrianus picks his way over the rocks, side- 
wise and zigzaggy along the bank, and down 
the river, in Carel of fish. Gail grows tired 
of playing Casabianca, and steals behind the 
bridge, and picks her way over the rocks, side- 
wise and zigzaggy along the bank, and up the 
river, in search of “fun.” Practices irregular 
and indescribable gymnastics with variable suc- 
cess for half an hour or so. Shout from the 
bridge. Gail looks up. Too far off to hear 
the words. but sees Adrianus gesticulating furi- 
ously, and evidently laboring under great ex- 
citement. Retrogrades as rapidly as circum- 
stances will- Adrianus makes a speak- 
es i of his hands, and roars, “I’ve 
rounp—a Fish! Lrert—him for—yYou—to 
catcu! Come quick!” and, plunging head- 
long down the bank, disappears. Gail is touch- 
ed to the heart by this sublime instance of self- 
denial and devotion, and scrambles up to the 
bridge, and plunges down after him. Heel of 
boot gets entangled in dress every third step— 
fishing-line in tree-top every second ; progress 
consequently not so rapid as could be desired. 
Reaches the water at last. Steps cautiously 
from rock to rock to the middle of the stream— 
balances herself on a pebble just large enough 
to plant both feet on, and just firm enough to 
make it worth while to run the risk—drops her 
line into the spot designated—a quiet, black, 
little pool in the rushing river—sees no fish, 
but has faith in Adrianus. 

“Bite?” asks Adrianus, eagerly. 

“ Not yet,” answers Gail, sweetly. Breathless 
expectation. Lips compressed. Eyes fixed. 
Five minutes gone. 

“Bite?” calls Adrianus, from down the 
river. 

“ Not yet,” says Gail, hopefully. : 

“ Lower your line a little. Ill come in a 
minute.” Line is lowered. Arms begin to 
ache. Rod suddenly bobs down. Snatch it 
up. Only an old stick. Splash it off con- 
temptuously. ; 

“Bite?” calls Adrianus from afar. 
“No,” faintly responds Marius, amid the 
ruins of Carthage. 4 ; 
“ Perhaps he will by and by,” suggests Adri- 
anus, encouragingly. Five minutes more. 
Arms breaking. Knees trembling. Pebble 
shaky. Brain dizzy. Everything seems to be 
sailing down the stream. ‘Tempted to give up, 
but looks at the empty basket, thinks of the 
expectant party and the eight cod-fish, and 
possesses her soul in patience. 

“ Bite?” comes the distant voice of Adri- 
anus, disappearing by a bend in the river. 


“No!” howls Gail, trying to stand on one 
foot to rest the other, and ending by standing 
on neither; for the pebble quivers, convulses, 
and finally rolls over and expires; and only a 
vigorous leap and a sudden conyersion of the 
fishing-rod into a balancing-pole save her from 
an ignominious bath. Weary of the world, and 
lost to shame, she gathers al] her remaining 
strength, winds the line about the rod, poises it 
on high—hurls it out into the deepest and 
most unobstructed part of the stream, climbs up 
pugnis et calcibus on the back of an old bould- 
er; coaxes, threatens, cajoles, and intimidates 
her wet boots to come off; dips her handker- 
chief in the water, and folds it on her head, to 
keep from being sunstruck; lies down on the 
rock, pulls her hat over her face, and dreams, 
to the purling of the river, the singing of the 
birds, and the music of the wind in the trees, 
(whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether 
out of the body I cannot tell) of another river, 
far, far away—broad, and deep, and sea-ward 
rushing—now in shadow, now in shine—now 
lashed by storm, now calm as a baby’s sleep— 
bearing on its vast bosom a million crafts, 
whereof she sees only one—a little pinnace, 
frail yet buoyant—tossed hither and thither, 
yet always keeping her prow to the waves— 
washed but not whelmed. So small and slight 
a thing, will she not be borne down by the 
merchant ships, the ocean steamers, the men 
of war, that ride the waves, reckless in their 
pride of power? How will she escape the 
sunken rocks, the treacherous quicksands, the 
ravening whirlpools, the bldck and dark night ? 
Lo! yonder, right across her bows, comes one 
one of the Sea-Kings, freighted with death for 
the frail little bark! Woe! woe! for the 
lithe little bark! Nay, not death, but life. 
The Sea-King marks the path of the pinnace. 
Not death, but life. Signals flash back and 
forth. She discerns the voice of the Master. 
He too is steering seaward—not more bravely, 
not more truly, but in a directer course. He 
will pilot her past the breakers and the quick- 
sands. He will bring her to the haven where she 
would be. O brave little bark! Is it Love that 
watches at the masthead? Is it Wisdom that 
stands at the helm? Is it Strength that curves 
the swift keel?” 

“ Hullo! how many?” 

Gail starts up wildly, and knocks her hat off 
into the water. Jumps after it, at the imminent 
risk of going in herself; catches it by one of 
the strings, and stares at Adrianus. 

“Asleep, I guess?” says Adrianus, inter- 
rogatively. ; 
“T guess so,” echoes Gail, dreamily. 

“ How many fishes?” persists Adrianus. 

“ Fishes?” says the echo. 

“Yes, fishes,” repeats Adrianus, in a louder 
tone. 

“ Yes, it must have been the fishes,” mur- 
murs the echo. : 

“ Goodness gracious me!” ejaculates Adri- 
anus, with the voice of a giant; “how many 
fishes have you caught?” 

“Oh! yes,” says Gail, waking up and has- 
tening to appease his wrath; “ eight—chiefly 
cod.” 

Indignation chokes his speech. Meanwhile 
Gail wakes up still farther, and, instead of 
standing before him like a culprit, beards him 
like an avenging Fury, and upbraids him with 
his deception and desertion. He attempts to 
defend himself, but is overpowered. Conscious 
guilt dyes his face, and remorse gnaws at the 
roots of his tongue. 

“ Sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 

They walk silently towards the woods. They 
meet a small boy with a tin pan and thirty-six 
fishes in it. They accost him 

“ Are these fishes for sale?” asks Adrianus. 

“ Bet they be!” says small boy, with energy. 
Adrianus looks meaningly at Gail. Gail looks 
meaningly at Adrianus, and both look mean- 
ingly at their empty basket. / 

“Won't you tell?” says Adrianus. ; 

“No, wont you?” says Gail. Adrianus whis- 
tles, the fishes are transferred from pan to bas- 
ket, and Adrianus and Gail walk away as 
“chirp as a cricket,” and “jolly” as “old 
King Cole.” They reach the sylvan party, 
and are speedily surrounded. 
=“Qh, what beauties! Who caught them ? 
How many are there?” ’ 

“2 La, baer ae peony a 
thorough-bred way. caught ‘em. ikea! 

ve ys tin pan,” says Gail, disgusted with his 
self-conceit, and determined to “take him 
down.” 

A yell of rage from Adriannus, a shout of de- 
rision from the . 

“ And how soany did you catch, pray?” bel- 
lows Adrianus. : 

« Bight—all cods,” answers Gail, placidly. 
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last time.” Gait HamILTOoN. 





‘wait your return with the fish.” They go to 
the woods, I hang my prospective trout on my 


P. S.—Postscript next week. “ Positively the 


Errata.—In Gail Hamilton’s last letter, for 
“hand passibus ” read “ haud passibus.” For 
“ if he reign, in the fiery words,” read “if he 
rein in the fiery words.” For “ubniam gen- 
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For the National Era. 
A PALACE IN GENOA. 
BY EDWARD SPEXCER. 
IV—Continued, 
Miss Beale shuddered. After a period of si- 


lence, she said : 


“TI do not understand you—at one moment, 
you relate such a tragedy—then again you deny 
that Italy is the land of the poets. I feel already 
the influence of this dark fate upon me—I seem 
to tread on graves—why do you deny to Italy 
her stern romance?” 

“You mistake me—it is because I have such 
@ profound sense of this stern, sad fate, that I 
am unwilling to credit the romance of it—can 
romance lend its chiaroseuro to a picture of 
such positive, black, harsh lines? May we ex- 
pect the soft melting coutour of marble from 
the Parian quarries in the deep, stern frame of 
bronze? I shall not deny to Italy her ‘fatal 
gift of beauty’—but the people stand apart 
from that, and, lovely as they are, there is a dis- 
mal shadow rules their lives, which appals me 
more than their beauty woos me. I will con- 
fess, Ido not understand the Italian character— 
there is a complexity about it and a subtlety 
which makes me diffident in all my attempts at 
a thorough estimate. The elements seem in- 
congruous, conflicting, impossible of associa- 
tion. I see that they do go together, but how I 
cannot say, and it puzzles me, for I cannot 
reason on the Tertullianic basis of ‘ credibile 
est, quia impossibile,’ ” 

“Still,” said Rupert, “we must admit that 
there is some potent—and therefore genuine— 
charm about this Italy. Just see where she 
has stood in the world, how great has been her 
influence, not only upon the history of man, but 
upon the men among man, and, in that way, 
upon the thoughts and ideas which rule men. 
I leave out of notice all Etruscan civilization 
and Roman empery—I take no notice of the 
triumphant Church, nor of the crusading State— 
but see what benisons we of the other world owe 
Italy still. Liberty, commerce, letters, art, re- 
finement, doctrine—Dante, Savonarola, Michel- 
agnolo — Petrarch, Lorenzo, Raphael— who 
shall wonder it is the world’s very shrine? Proof 
enough of the genuineness of Italy is the longing 
with which men in all ages have turned towards 
it, and yearned after it, with an unceasing, pas- 
sionate longing. Luther and Sidney, Milton 
and Erasmus, all turned thither. Goethe tells 
us that, for years before his Italian journey, he 
dared not open a Latin work, it depressed him 
so. Baggesen, the Dane, not waiting for his 
rix dollars—Hans Andersen, writing his Impro- 
visatore—Jean Paul, depicting lovingly in his 
‘Titan’ the traits of a Rome he had never 
seen—Wincklemann —— his home—Shel- 
ly, and Byron, and Keats—Werner, and Schle- 
gel, and Tieck—all have turned towards Ital 
with the fidelity of the needle to the pole, find. 
ing there, as it would seem, at once inspiration 
and consolation—the balm, the elixir, and the 
crown.” 

“Yon forgot to add to your list the Brown- 
ings and our own Margaret Fuller, whose lives 
owe Italy a large debt, which they are repaying 
in the largest manner.” 

“Tam surprised—shocked,” spoke up Miss 
Beale, “to think that neither of you have utter- 
ed one word for music! Is not Italy the birth- 
place of music—the cradle of melody and har- 
mony? Remember Scarlattie, Korpora, Du- 
rante, Corelli the Improvisatore, Fra Martini, 
Cherubini, Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, Spontini, 
Mercadante ’—— 

“ Pray, do not add Verdi to that scale,” inter- 
rupted the artist, hastily. 

“There is no danger,” replied Miss Beale, 
laughing ; “I am too fond of the old idols. But,” 
she added, with a modest earnestness that 
pleased Merivale, “if you will permit me a word 
in your debate, what most wins me to a belief 
in the genuineness of Italy, is the devotion of 
the people themselves. Plague, pestilence, and 
famine; the ruthless flames of war; tyranny 
grinding them down into the dust with its iron- 
shod heels; superstition fanning them into the 
sleep of death with its vampire-wings—all these 
have visited, still impend over Italy, yet how 
her children love her! Patriotism here seems 
to be a passion, a wild, unreasoning, uncalcu- 
lating, and unselfish passion—a personal feel- 
ing, impossible to be abstracted or coldly argued 
about.” 

“You are right, Miss Beale—and there is 
scarce an Italian but will die for his coun- 
try—more, all are jealous of her, as if she were 
really a mistress. Ah, these Italians—they 
puzzle me with their wild enthusiasms—who 
but an Italian would have died as Giordano 
Bruno did, for an abstract dogma concerning 
an immaterial world? Who but an Italian 
would have preached and ruled, fallen and died, 
as did Savonarola? ” 

“Can you not name to me a man who seems 
to your eyes to embody in himself a type of the 
Italian character? I wish to master it, and I 
can do so most vividly, if I can present it to my 
eyes in a concrete form.” 

“Why no, Miss Beale, I fear not,” replied 
Merivale, after pondering a while. ‘“ The Ital- 
ian character is too complex, too anomalous, to 
have its full type in any one man. There is, 
however, one constant element, the spirit of 
revenge, and, taking this as the connecting 
thread, I do not know any man who seems to 
unite in himself so many of the Italian’s fea- 
tures of soul as Caravaggio.” 

“What! Caravaggio the artist? I thought 
he was altogether a sombre genius, as violent 
in his imaginings as Salvator, and as dark and 
gloomy in coloring as Rembrandt.” 

“ Not quite. Sombre he was, and fierce, and 
rude beyond the limit of Italian manners, but 
in the more essential qualities, in his life, his 
passion, his quarrelsome nature, his earnest- 
ness, his fine artistic sense, his devotion to art, 
but above all in his subtle, far-reaching spirit 
of revenge, and the steady fidelity and intent- 
ness of will with which he pursued his hatreds, 
I think Morigi da Caravaggio the truest type 
possible of the Italian character. Are you ac- 
quainted with his story? He was one of the 
most prominent reformers of Art, a contempo- 
rary of the Caracci, and a determined enemy to 
the mannerisms which the heirs of Raphael 
had introduced everywhere. He was self-made, 
a man of the people, entirely, and only elevated 
by his devotion to Art. He studied first in 
Milan, then went to Venice to acquire Gior- 
gione’s coloring, and thence to Rome, where 
he rivalled Ludovico Caracci in artistic excel- 
lence, and Annibale ii violence of temper. In 
one of his many brawls, he came into collision 
with a Milanese nobleman, who, acquainted 
with his antecedents, refused to fight him, be- 
cause he was not a gentleman. Caravaggio 
had often before sought his revenge with the 

ick point of his ready 
P coda Wieh, to his subtle and far-reaching 
soul, seemed to demand a very different treat- 
ment. Punished the man must be, but not by 
common methods. Oh no—the artist’s subtle 
hatred, his refined and intellectual conceptions 
of vengeance, were not to be satisfied with any 
coarse process—any sudden blow that would 
“end all.” Why, your dullest ox, being smit- 
ten and goaded, may lift up his violent heel 
and strike the offender = Shall a ont | 
da Cara io, a man, who has sweet visions o 
lb > pen. we dreams of hell, be able to com- 
mand no better means of wiping out the 
shame, of cooling the molten-lava tingle of that 
smitten cheek ? Why yes—that very pride, that 
consequence, that supercilious scorn, whieh 
have led to this result, shall be converted 
into instruments for his punishment— shall 
react upon him — nsfix him —and, 
in the mid of his terror, do him to 
the death of adog! Such was Caravaggio's 
thought, a terrible matter enough, were it 





tium” read “ ubinam gentium.” 
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out his purpose. He was base-born, , and 
outside he sphere of his Art, could soueaal 
no influence, no friends. Yet he re- 
solved to become a gentleman, and so to meet 
the Milanese face to face. How do you think 
he attained this end? He banished himself 
from Italy and from Art; he entered the 
service of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Malta as a common ier and sailor; he 
tugged at the weary oar, he battled the Moslem, 
he helped build again the battered walls of Va- 
letta, laboring at odd ends of time at his Art, 
painting, for instance, a Virgin Dead, whose 
swollen and loathsome body was a fit type of 
his morbid mind ; finally, his stern fidelity, his 
indomitable courage, often proved, and his great 
picture of the Decollation of St. John in the 
ef the Church of the Conventuals—a 
picture curious for the horrid fidelity with 
which he painted the headless neck, seemingly 
a labor of love, in which he fancied his ‘ mur- 
dered man’ already subject to his vindictive 
anatomy, combined to elevate him to the point 
of his desires; he was received into the fra- 
ternity of Knights, felt the accolade upon his 
shoulder, and, after seventeen years of waiting, 
became a gentleman, a noble, and, as such, the 
equal of his insulter. Malta had no longer any 
charms for him S»be fled, sought out the Milan- 
one, land hitt, and, pointing to the enrobling 
cross which the Grand Master had placed upon 
his shoulder, returned the blow which for 
seventeen years had tingled on his cheek. 
They fought, the Milanese fell, and Caravaggio 
returned to his Art. It seems to me that I find 
in this artist some of the truest traits of the 
Italian character.”* 

“ But is not his genius too sombre?” asked 
Rupert. 

“ Perhaps so—in its oulward manifestations. 
There is in most Italians that lively sunshine of 
which Fra Lippo Lippi seems the type, but 
then, you know the story of Fra Fillippo—his 
love for Lucrezia the novice; his pleasure-sail 
and captivity amtng the Moors; his pleasure- 
escapades, especially that famous one by the 
window, when Cosimo di Medici would have 
constrained him to work; and, finally, his death 
by poison. No—I think it is not in the tragic 
element that Caravaggio exaggerates the Ital- 
ian character—the deficiency is, that he falls 
short of giving one a true idea of their refine 
ment, the delicacy of their tone, the silent suf- 
fering aristocracy of their looks. Henry Heine 
says, with a wonderful spiritual truth: ‘The 
whole Italian race is internally sick, and sick 
people are invariably mere refined than the ro 
bust, for only the sick man is really a man; his 
limbs have a history of suffering, they are spir- 
itualized. I believe that, by suffering, animals 
could be made human; I have seen a dying 
hound, who in his last agonies gazed on me 
with the glance of a man.’ ” 

“ How strange seems all you have told us!” 
murmured Helen, attuning her voice to the soft 
tones of the fading day; “I came hither ex- 
pecting to find a brown-limbed Italy, laughing, 
showing its sparkting white teeth, exulting in 
its skies, its fruit and flower, its sun and shine, 
all aglow with ripest, most sensuous life ; and in- 
stead, you have given me a pale, spiritual*con- 
sumptive, the hectic on her cheeks, her bright 
eye winning you to tears with its deep-thought- 
ed silent melancholy, her wasted diaphanous 
fingers pulling to pieces, leaf by leaf, a fading 
rose! How strange!” 

Now, the evening was gone, and the dark 
night had come up, the dark velvet night, mul- 
titudinously starred with the “ blossoms of 
heaven.” And, as they drove on, there came 
to their ears the hoarse exulting of the frogs by 
the way-side ; far and wide flashed the fire-flies, 
scudding hither and thither, as, of old time, 
when Louis XIV was King, Parisian lovers 
went by night, torch-lighted and bejewelled, to 
wait upon their mistresses, and bear them gages 
d'amour. From a thousand village campaniles 
was wafted the sweet, sad utterances of the bells, 
with their thousand words of consolation and 
up-lifting, waking soft aud pleasant dreams, till 
the travellers came to know fully what the old 
Florentine meant when he sang: 

“ fra ie piu care 
Gioje del mondo, ¢ °l suone delle campane.” 

Behind there were the snowy mountains, but 
this—this was truly Italy—did they not feel its 
dreamy luxuriousness of spirit mastering their 
souls like a gentle sleep of summer—such a 
sleep as comes over us and fetters our limbs 
with roses when we put our brow against our 
loved one’s bosom, and, with her warm, soft 
breath touching our cheek, and the love of her 
dear eyes soothing us, melt listlessly away and 
slumber, as slumbers an entranced cloud 
athwart the sky’s blue vault! 

Then came the dust, the streets, and, as they 
swept along towards their hotel, there appeared 
a vision to their eyes, in the mystic moonlight, 
and under the glittering stars—the vision of a 
ghostly white giant, upon whose shoulders 
perched a thousand spirits, seeming to rise for 
tlight—a vision of a thousand pinnacles, as fine 
graven as silver of Cellini’s—a vision of mighty 
marble, splendid yet ghostly—a vision called 
the Duomo. For they were in Milan, and they 
were passing the Cathedral. 


* [t may be as well to observe here thatI have not 
followed the popu'ar faith concerning Michelangiol> da 
Caravaggio, byany means. That represented him in far 
darker colors than even M ss Be*le conceived him, as 
the reader will acknow'edge after glancing at the fol- 
low ng summary, from Mrs. Jameson’s facile pen : “ Car- 
avaggio was a gloomy misanthrope and a_profligate 
ruffian; we read that he was banished from Rome for a 
murder committed ina drunken brawl, anc that he died 
a. last, of debauchery and want. Caravaggio was per- 
fectin his gamblers, robvers. and martyrdoms, and should 
never have meddled with Saints and Madonnas. In his 
famous Preta in the Vatican, the Virginis an old beggar- 
woman, the two Maries are fish-wives in * maudlin sor- 
row,’ and St. Peter and 8’. John a couple of bravoes, 
burying a murdered traveller: d:pinse ferocemente sempre, 
perche feroce era il suo carrattere, says his mia coms Bag 
observation, by the way, in support of my hypothesis.” 
(Mrs. Jameson's Diary of an Eanuyee.) This may all 
be very well. [am sot going to deny that Caravaggio s 
ferocity of nature gave too fierce an aspect to his jntense 
Realism, but still less can I consent to have him set down 
as a mere roffian and murderer, who wielded bis brush 
as he wielded his poignard. First, because the facts of 
his Aistory, which I have traly given in the text, and upon 
the best authcrity, emirely preciude the possibility of 
such a construction of his characier. Secon, because 
the facts of his genius are +till more decidediy opposed to 
the theory. If iti: impossible to conceive of a common 
bully and ruffian following up « spt itual purpose with 
unrelenting and single-eyed vigor during seventeen years 
ot toll and ; ain, so it is still more imposs ble to conceive 
of thet bully and iuffian net only holding with equal 
tenacity io u refined and refining p-o'ession, but also 
gatmnering avout him such fo lowers as Ribera, Spagno- 
Jetto, Belisario, Andrea Vucaro, Manfredi, Saraceni, Un- 
rose'li, Gherardo dalle Notti, end others; paint: g such 
works as bis * Coeating Gamest rs” in the Palazzo Sciar- 
ra ut Rome. nis * Frui: Giri,” his * Hagag.” his “ san Bas- 
liane.” his “ Madonna ef Loretto,’ and his * Deposition 
tr_m ths Cross,” whichis in we Valtiicella Church. He 
was fierce, au’ grim, and stern, yet this ruffiin and bravo 
did wore to restore truth to Art, vothin form and ia color, 
thau ail the Carracei, Guidi, and Domenichini, of the 
age. hese facis and hac ‘heory are irreconcilable, they 
lu.p'y au absurdity. Which shali go down? 

(Upon this sulject the reader may consult Bayle St 
Jonn, Allan Cuntingham “Lives, &¢.” and Lanzi ii— 
Book iii, Ep. iv. 


SusstiTuTe For Strycunine Wuisxy.—The 
liquor sold in the porter-houses of the first, fourth, 
sixth, ninth, thirteenth, and seventeenth wards 
has lately been celebrated for its certainty to 
kill within a few moments after drinking. A 
man whose stomach would not stand aquafortis 
cannot safely risk his life with the whisky of 
the ninth and thirteenth wards. Hard drink- 
ers will be pleased to learn that there is a good, 
reliable substitute offered, “ Minie-rifle bran- 
dy,” killing two hundred yards, off-hand, must 
yield in potency to “tangle-foot whisky,” 
drink now in general use. It is made of diluted 
alcohol, nitric acid, boot-legs, and tobacco, and 
will upset an individual at a distance of four 
hundred yards from the demijohn containing it. 


Pitt's Deata-Brep.—Pitt died at his house 
on Putney Heath, near the spot where Canning 
and Castlereagh fought their duel, and in a 
very neglected state, none of his family or 
friends being with him at the time. One, who 
was sincerely attached to him, hearing of his 
illness, rode from London to see him. Arriving 
at his house, he rang the bell at the entrance- 
gat, but no one came. Dismoanting, he made 
his way to the hall-door, and repeatedly rang 
the bell, which no one answered. He then en- 
tered the house, wandered from room to room, 
till at last he discovered Pitt on a bed—dead, 
and entirely neglected. It is su that 
such was his poverty, he had not been able to 

y the wages of his servants, and that they 





absconded, taking with them what they 
could.—. i Paper. 


For the National Era. 
POETRY AND PROSE. 
i. 

There is only time for a brief glance at other 
nations. Sir Walter Scott has made famous the 
bards and minstrels of Scotland and Wales, so 
we need but refer to the antiquity of their pro§ 
fession. The minstrels of Wales were fora long 
time its only historians, and in its Triads is 
treasured up much invaluable information. Mr. 
Parry, in his prefuce to the “Cambrian Plu- 
tarch,” writes, that “ poetry, among the Cymry, 
had for ages anticipated the functions of his- 
tory, and in the Triads were often preserved 
what might not admit of diffusion in the strains 
of the bard. These phenomena, in ancient 
Welsh literature, had apparently their origin in 
the Bardic or Druidical institution, of which 
the encouragement of oral tradition, whether 
by songs or aphorisms, formed a prominent 
characteristic.” fo, in Ireland, bards were at- 
tached to all the principal families of the na- 


} tion, as historiographers are now employed un- 


der different sovereigns, who were accustomed 
to-repeat the gonealogies and histories of their 
patrons, and to sig praises of their valor and 
prowess. These bards were also employed as 
heralds, which at once goes to prove the an- 
tiquity of and the respect shown to their pro- 
fession. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that among the 
nations of the south of Europe, the only valua- 
ble historical records that have been handed 
down to us are written in the Roman tongue, 
and we find the native language only in a light- 
er and more familiar style of composition. The 
Troubadours used the sweet-flowing Provencal, 
the historians employed the more dignified 
Latin. Likewise, in early English history, the 
monkish historiographers wrote in Latin, but 
the popular mind retained only the more promi- 
nent and dramatic events, which we find to this 
day in the ancient ballads and songs of the 
North of England. So late as the time of Al- 
fred, Anglo-Saxon literature was singularly de- 
ficient in all its parts. The learned Anglo- 
Saxons, Beda, Alcuin, and others, wrote in 
Latin, and translations of the classics were not 
thought of. 

If further proof of the superior antiquity of 
poetry be demanded, we have only to refer the 
reader to the “ Haravis” and ancient songs of 
the Peruvians, to the harsh chants of the North 
American Indians, and to the soft cadences of 
the natives of Polynesia. Among all these na- 
tions, the poetical compositions, if they may be 
so called, of their ancestors will be found to 
comprehend all the important facts of their dif- 
ferent histories, and, indeed, all we know of 
them. But we will suppose the reader to be 
satisfied with the proofs laid before him, and 
proceed to state what we believe to be the hid- 
den reason, instinct, influence, or what you will, 
that causes a savage and uncultivated people 
to express its thoughts, sentiments, and pas- 
sions, as well as the graver events of its life, in 
verse. 

And the reason for all this, we should think, 
lies deep in the nature of man and the forma- 
tion of language—subjects so intimately con- 
nected as not to admit of a separate considera- 
tion. The wants of man create the capability 
of expressing those wants ; and in proportion as 
his necessities increase, so also does his vocab- 
ulary. Take, for instance, the savages of 
Africa. Their speech suffices for the mere 
satisfying of the animal appetites, but utterly 
lacks the power to set forth any metaphysical 
distinction. Or, as a better example, look at 
the English language. Every student knows 
that most of the scientific or philosophic terms 
we use are mediately or immediately derived 
from the Latin or Greek. How does this hap- 
pen? It results, as we conceive, from the fact 
that the Britons, Saxons, and Normans, came 
in contact with Roman civilization while their 
languages were in an unformed and incomplete 
state, and since they contemplated and studied 
the philosophy and science of Rome, instead of 
awaiting the gradual advancement of their own 
schools, as a matter of course they adopted its 
phraseology also. From this it would seem to 
follow that the language of an uncultivated and 
savage people expresses rather the passions 
and impulses than subdued sentiment and re- 
flection. 

And this advances us another step, namely, 
that the compositions of such a people fall nat- 
urally into the poetic order. What we under- 
stand by poetry, however, differs entirely from 
that of barbarous nations. Their versification 
is not according to our rules of composition, 
but depends on little more than alliteration of 
syllables, and oftentimes on the rise and fall of 
the voice alone. Thus it will be seen that the 
language of a people, in the condition above 
spoken of, would naturally put on the garb of 
poetry on the least provocation, so to speak. 
The Indian, sitting in his lodge, is quiet and 
taciturn ; but place him by the council fire, and 
he is a different being. Beginning with slow 
and measured accent, ke is aroused by degrees, 
and a fervid stream of eloquenée pours from his 
lips, passionate in sentiment, chant-like in tone, 
until he seems to be reciting in rude epic to his 
companions the doughty deeds of their fore- 
fathers, and their own achievements, more glo- 
rious still. In ancient Iceland, too, skalds were 
often introduced into the banqueting halls of 
the sturdy Norsemen, who told of brave deeds 
on land and sea. And as the bard, warming 
with his subject, sang in burning words of the 
marvellous daring and prowess of the old 
vikings of the North, his valiant listeners 
would leap frenziedly from their seats, clash- 
ing their arms, and demand to be led through 
all perils and dangers, to the wide extended 
portals of glory and undying fame. 

It may perhaps be asked why these words 
fail to arouse and touch us of to-day. The 
reason is plain. They had an intensity of ex- 
pression and a thrilling and deep-reaching 
meaning almost unknown to us; for, although 
the mere words may be the same now as then, 
their significance is, in great measure, gone. 
It is man that has changed. With the power 
to regulate and control his animal appetites 
has come the gradual development of a moral 
and intellectual nature, the god-like part of his 
being, which no appeal to the passions and ig- 
noble desires can satisfy, but which, as the 
beauty and harmony of the order of things 
break upon it, thirsts after a cofhprehension of 
the great principles and truths coeval with the 
universe, and craves a more perfect knowledge 
of the “lawe of God, that sothly is the love of 
God.” 

Many more instances might be given in sup- 
port of our proposition—the bards and impro- 
visateurs of the Cymry, Seots, and Caledonians, 
the minstrels of ancient Greece, and even the 
poets of the middle ages. But we leave the 
reader to an examination of the remains, not 
only of Scandinavian composition, but that of 
other ancient nations; and we shall be more than 
repaid for our slight labor, if by it any one is 
induced to an investigation of the rare, though 
too often neglected, beauties of the primitive 
literature of nations. 
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Tue Usion ty Dayoer! — The deepest in- 
terest is taken here in the New York oeten. 
and if it should go for the black Republicans, 
there will be an almost universal sentiment in 
favor of immediate secession, “peaceably if we 
can, forcibly if we must.” 

What do your people mean when they sanc- 
tion the doctrines of the infamoys Phillips, 
Beecher, & Co.? Years ago it was a saying of 
an old gentleman of Accomack, “that women, 
— and politicians, would dissolve this 

nion;” and it seems his prediction is about 
to be realized. 

Be not deceived. The hour has come when 
the South must and will demand that the 
ple of the North meet this crisis, and show 
themselves equal to the occasion. They will 





require that your Legislatures enact laws punish- 
ing such acts as Phillips, Seward, and Beecher, 
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are of. It is now in the power of the 
them.—Richmond Correspondence of New 
York Herald. wf 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN VIR- 
GINIA. 


A paper called the Clarke Journal, published 
near Harper's Ferry, in Virginia, has incurred 
the fierce hatred of the Governor of Virginla by 
the publication of the followiag appeal for mercy 
in the case of John Brown. The article is well 
seasoned by Pro-Slavery sentiments, and one 
would suppose that it condemns “ A bolitionism ” 
and Black Republicanism with sufficient sever- 
ity; bat, unluckily for the editor, he. has the 
names of R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, and 
Daniel S. Dickinson, of New York, at the head 
of his columns, for the offices of President and 
Vice President. The Enquirer, edited by a 
son of Governor Wise, denounces the editor by 
name, as a traitor, a disseminator of Abolition 
treason, and insists that the people of the vicin- 
ity should suppress the paper! The Enquirer 
copies the article with the heading, “ More 
Treason,” and inttoduces it to ius readers in the 
following terms. 

From the Richmond Enquirer. 
’ The following article from Parkins’s paper, 
the Clarke Journal, like the prospectus of the 
New York Tribune, also published in the Jour- 


nal, was probably paid for and prepared under 
the orders of Mr. Horace Greeley : 


‘Proper Mode of Treating the North. 
“Dark Clouds are Rolling Up from the North and South’ 
“A QUESTION OF POLICY. 


“We have now the advantage over Black 
Republicanism. They have essayed against us, 
and failed. Many are disposed to condemn 
them. Their ranks will be thinned and weak- 
ened. But if we do not act exactly right, and 
very prudently, their ranks will be strengthened 
again, even beyond what they have ever been. 
What is that right course? This is the trying 
question. We have now the advantage by their 
being in the fault, and we being the wronged, ag- 
grieved party. We have this advantage at this 
hour, yet our majesty and honor are vindicated. 
We have had blood for blood ; our law has pro- 
nounced upon the character (threefold) of the 
offence—treason, murder, and insurrection. We. 
have shown indignation and taken vengeance 
Is there not » stopping place? Have we not 
power? Have we not that great advantage of 
power that can afford to be magnanimous? 
Must we go on shedding blood for blood to the 
last moment, and the last drop of its existence? 
Can we not retain the advantage we have now 
gained consistently with our honor, the majesty 
of the law, and the safety of our property? If 
we go on to the last, shedding blood for blood, 
we will have no advantage. The North will 
take advantage of it. They will swell the ranks 
of Republicanism, and become a permanent, 
powerful sectional party, controlling the desti- 
nies of this nation, and inevitably dividing the 
Union. They will have the argument of blood— 
blood—blood, deliberately and from time to 
time, to the last drop, shed in payment for their 
offence. It will make us look implacable and 
insatiable for blood. Then they will have the 
argument of martyrdom. We may smile at the 
idea, but they believe it, that John Brown was 
in the conscientious discharge of religious duty 
in trying to break the chains of Slavery. They 
believe it; he makes them more and more be- 
lieve it every day, by his letters and speeches 
and his general bearing, and he will confirm 
and establish their belief in his death. This 
established belief will make it to them a case of 
deliberate martyrdom for sincere religious be- 
lief and conduct. 

“Gov. Wise has given them the argument. 
He has pronounced him ‘ truthful, honest, and 
sincere.’ When did the world (of Christendom 
and civilization) ever take a man’s life for 
what he did ‘truthful, honest, and sincere?’ 
Slavery is not a thing that requires to be up- 
holden by what even seems implacability and 
ferocity. It is a kind, humane institution, in all 
its workings, and right. It is upholden by its 
merits, its inherent worth, and not by outward 
force, ferocity, or severity. When the time 
comes that it must rest upon bayonets, then the 
time will have come when it has ceased to be 
desirable or tenable. If it has not inherent 
merit and excellence enough to keep it together, 
we must let it go. But we know that it has. 
It is palpable as day that it is the only relation 
in which the white man and the black man can 
live together. The Northern States are for- 
bidding the free negroes coming there; we 
cannot have them here ; and it shows that the 
only relation in which the white man is willing 
to live with them is Slavery. It is a plain and 
palpable necessity, and the goodness of the in- 
stitution, to all parties, is equally plain and 
palpable. Only let us be free from outside an- 
noyance, the intermeddling of Abolitionists, or 
ofiicious interference and soft sentimentalism, 
which is Abolitionism, and the institutien of 
Slavery will rest as steadily and securely as the 
institution of marriage or any other that is for 
the common good. We can afford to even not 
shed blood for blood to maintain it, if that will 
stop the mouths of Abolitionists. We are a 
great, kind, Christian, humane, magnanimous, 
generous, indulgent, refined people, and we can 
afford to show it. ‘In the midst of deserved 
wrath,’ we can afford to ‘remember mercy.’ 


“ As a Christian people, we are bound to re- 
spect the motives of the sincere and conscien- 
tions, however mistaken. We do not care to 
weaken our posltion by shedding the blood of 
such, and giving them no time fur repentance, 
if we can free ourselves from their annoyance 
by their confinement, as we would confine a 
mad dog. 


“But blood for blood has been shed—more 
blood on their side than on ours. It is now 
only a question of policy as to the further pro- 
ceeding. Will it do more good to go on shed- 
ding blood, while we can find any to shed, or 
to stop now and confine the rest for life? Qur 
jadgment is, and we are bound to give it, (if 
every subscriber stops his paper, as we have 
been threatened to some extent,) in favor of 
the latter. More good can be done, as a pure 
question of policy, by staying the effusion of 
blood. Now, if this be treason, make the most 
of it. We will be as ready to die for a convic- 
tion as John Brown. As @ pure question of 
policy, we have most to gain by 4 moderate, 
placable, conservative course. We regret as 
deeply as any man can the death and idjury of 
our highly-esteemed citizens. We appreciate 
their worth as highly as any one. Beckham 
and Turner left no superiors as valuable citi- 
zens behind them. But now the deed is done; 
and blood has been shed in return, and a few 
are fugitives and outcasts on the earth, and 
the rest are in chains and dungeons. How 
much more can & generous, magnanimous peo- 
ple ask? How will it appear in the eyes of 
the world, the unfavoring world to Slavery, to 
ask more—even to the last drop of their blood ? 

“We must remember that but a smal! part of 
the Christian and civilized world are on our 
side with respect to Slavery. We have now an 
opportunity, while the world have this case in 
their eye, to demonstrate our superior excel- 
lence of —_ a them of their 
Opposition to Slavery. eir opposition to Sla- 
yg more from fancied ae than real. 
They are misled by the very term Slavery. 
They think it must be harsh, unkind, cruel, un- 
just, and almost, as some have expressed it, 
‘the sum of all villainies,’ They of course 
attribute to the slaveholder a corresponding 
character. They think us barbarians. They 
reason from the effect (imaginary) to the cause. 
But let us set them right, as Providence has 
now given us an ity, as to the cause, 
our ‘ y will get right as to the 
effect. If they find us hamane Christians, in- 
stead of im; le barbarians, as they sup 
will be bound to infer that Slavery 
is a kindly institation, or else we could not 
tolerate it ourselves. This would glorify the 
South and the institution of the South more 
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cited, feverish subject of fanaticism. It would 
be a damper to all their hopes. It would give 
& quietus, more than all the speeches in Con- 
gress or acts of Administrations, to the Slavery 
agitation. If that can be done, our Union is 
safe; we are still one happy, glorious people, 
going on from greatness to greatness, conquer- 
ing the admiration and praise of men. But if 
that cannot be done, our word for it, we are a 
divided people, and as good already as launched 
upon the untried sea, with all its perils, per- 
haps, full of perils—of Disunion.” 

In another article, the Bnquirer refers to the 
editor of the Clarke Journal as follows : 


“We merely suggest to the good of 
Jefferson and Clarke counties, that the me 
of Yankee pedlars lately ordered away from 


dangerous description than that to which Mr. 
Alexander Parkins belongs. A hired dissemi- 
nator of abolition treason is the very man of 
all others to tamper with slaves, to run them 
off, or, if he has the courage to do so, to lead 
the van of servile insurrection. Whether Mr. 
Parkins has not already laid himself liable to 
fine and imprisonment in the county jail, for 
his complicity with Horace Greeley’s incen- 
diary efforts, is a question which we recommend 
to the careful consideration of the prosecuting 
attorney in Clarke county. But there can be 
no doubt whatever that the people of Clarke 
and the surrounding counties owe it to their 
own safety to suppress this incendiary sheet. 
A respectful request to Mr. Parkins to leave the 
community, signed by all his subscribers, would 
perhaps prove efficacious; but don’t lynch him. 
The friends and supporters of Messrs. Hunter 
and Dickinson should especially attend to this 
matter. The impudence with which Parkins 
attempts to shelter his treason behind the 
names of these worthy gentlemen deserves 
especial reprobation.” 


Nothing short of madness and terror equal 
to that of the French revolution could make 
treason out of such a case. 


POSITION OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The message of the Governor of Mississippi 
was laid before the Legislature of that State on 
the 7th inst. Federal relations are the first 
topic referred to. These, the Governor says, 
are about to become of a most dangerous and 
alarming character, After some remarks, jus- 
tifying his motives in the recommendations he 
is about to make, and asserting his devotion to 
the Union, so long as it is maintained in its 
purity, he says: 

“ Will not the election of an Abolitionist to 
the Presidency, on a purely sectional issue, 
make it full time to ask ourselves the question, 
What will be our situation with such a result 
accomplished? There is, or can be, bat one 
answer; and that is, that we are a conquered 
people. Yes, as much a conquered people as 
if we had been subjugated by the sword. It is 
true that the form and mockery of voting and 
sending members to Congress will still be al- 
lowed to us, but of what real value will this be? 
What good will we derive from the fact of hav- 
ing members there, who, on all questions af- 
fecting our interests, must forever vote in a 
minority? This would be to us no protection 
whatever, and would be a position of drgrada- 
tion to which no man who was worthy to repre- 
sent you could or would stoop. On such con- 
ditions, you could only be represented by some 
heartless, soulless wretch, who would at all 
times be ready to sell or betray your interests 
for the enjoyment of some petty office which no 
Abolitionist wanted. You would then be in 
the exact condition in which the British Gov- 
ernment proposed to place your fathers before 
the Revolution. That Government then offered 
to the Colonies representation in the British 
Parliament in proportion to numbers. The 
men of the Revolution, with Washington at 
their head, indignantly rejected the proposition. 
And why? Because such representation would 
have been but nominal—nvut real. Such eo 
representation would have been a helpless, 
hopeless minority, who could have been of no 
real service to their constituents. If you are 
willing now to accept or submit to such a posi- 
tion, all the blood of the Revolution was shed 
in vain. It was for you that your fathers sub- 
mitted to all the toil and danger and death of 
a seven years’ war. They conquered for you 
Liberty and Inde;endence. It is your duty to 
transmit it unimpaired to your posterity.” 

Gov. McWillie argues at length the question 
of protection to Slavery in the Territories, taking 
the position that the right of property in slaves 
is just as much entitled to protection as any 
other property right whatever, and continues: | 

“T am apprehensive that there are some, 
though I hope not many, even in the South, 
who, in the event of the election of an Aboli- 
tion President, will be opposed to making a 
direct issue with the North. The only apology 
or explanation I can give for such conduct is, 
that ‘they know not what they do.’ Their 
course leads either to unconditional submission, 
or the entire abolition of Slavery, with the utter 
ruin of the South—or a dissolution of the 
Union.” 

The Gcvernor makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

“TI would recommend, as necessary and ex- 
pedient, that you by your legislation should 
make it the duty of the then Governor, in the 
event of the election of a Black Republican to 
the Presidency of the United States in No- 
vember, 1860, to issue his proclamation, order- 
ing an election for delegates to a State Con- 
vention, to be holden on the first Monday of 
December next thereafter, and that said dele- 
gates be appointed to assemble at the Capitol, 
in the city of Jackson, on the third Monday 
of the said month of December, 1860, for the 
purpose of adopting such measures as may meet 
the exigency of the occasion. 

“] would further recommend that you should 
adopt resolutions inviting the other Southern 
States to co-operate with the State of Missis- 
sippi in the adoption of such measures as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of their and 
our rights, as coequal members of the Con. 
federacy. This is all that, for the present, I 
would recommend to be done. But, as the 
time has come at which the publie mind should 
be strongly directed to the difficulties and dan- 
gers of our position, and the remedics for the 
same, I would suggest that in my opinion, in 
such an event as the meeting of a Convention 
or Congress of the Southern States, we ought 
to insist upon new constitutional guaranties 
for our protection. This should be a sine qua 
non. It is absolutely necessary to our security. | 
The North will then, under the form of our | 
present Constitution, have the entire power and | 
control of the Government—ve will be utterly | 
powerless, 
“ With this view, in the event of a Black Re- | 
penton or Abolitionist being elected to the | 

residency, I would suggest that a Convention 
of the Southern States should throw open all | 
the Southern ports, making them free to the | 


cles of Northern manufacture, (about the pres- | 


This would teach the Northern 
the Union ‘is worth to them in money, even if 
they cannot be made otherwise to appreciate 
its importance. The moneyed value of the 
Union to the non-slaveholding States is incaicu- 
lable. For instance, with the Union, no portion 
of the earth is more prosperous than Massachu- 
setts—without the Union, none could be less 
so than she would be. The grass would grow 
in the streets of Boston, her manufactories 
would stop, her commerce would perish, and 
her ships would rot at ber wharves, and wide- 
spread ruin would cover the State. I presume 
that it will be said of such a measure, that it is 
dissolution of the Union. 

“ This is not necessarily so, unless the North 
shall choose to make it so by a refusal of our 
just ; so far being an act of dis- 








solution, it will be a conservative of the Union, 


their borders are emissaries of a much. less’ 
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and onl limi tea ible dissolution, 
in the is that the North should be deaf to 
all the appeals of justice, and indifferent to the 
ties of consanguinty and patriotism. It would 
be intended to arouse the Northern mind to the 
consequences of their conduct, and to warn 
them that the fatal gulf of disunion was before 
them. It would be resistance to tyranny for 
tie rvation of Liberty, the great object of 
the Union. The North has already taught us 
that every violation of or resistance to the law 
is not disunion, or, if it be so, then the Union is 
dissolved already. The North resists and vio- 
lates the fugitive slave law ; she resists and vio- 
lates the territorial rights of the South, as set- 
tled by the highest tribunal of the country. If, 
upon the adoption of these or similar measures, 
the North should still refuse to us the power of 
self-protection, it would be conclusive evidence 
that the overthrow of our institutions and the 
destruction of our property was her object. If 
she should deny this much to us in the Union, 
it would be full time that, by all the means m 
our power, we should previde for our own steu- 
rity. But my belief and ho is, that if, even 
thén, we should make a decided issue, that the 
North will yield to our demands, and give to us 
that which is of inestimable value to us, but of 
no earthly importance to her, unless for our 
oppression. ‘Ihe North too wel! understands 
the value of the Union to herself to lightly sac- 
rifice it, and it will then be for her to decide 
the question of Union or Disuuion. If she de- 
sires the Union, the terms will be easy; we ask 
but equality. No, not equality, but simply the 
power of self-protection against hostile and un- 
conditional legislation. The Union will then 
be in the power and keeping of the North; if 
she wills it, nothing is easier than to retain it; 
but if she will choose to dissolve it, by a refusal 
of our just demands, and by making war upon 
us and our institutions, the blame and the ruin 
will be at her own door. 

“TI deeply deplore the necessity which will 
exist, in the event of an Abolitionist being 
elected to the Presidency, for the assembling 
of a Convention of the Southern States, and for 
the adoptien of such measures as those | have 
suggested; but the South has no choice be- 
tween the making use of some such issue ora 
dissolution of the Union, I have thought it 
better to give the Union another chance for life. 
Secession or disunion is death, while a refusal 
to pay taxes (or a resistance to the revenue 
laws) is but a violent disease, from which the 
body politic may recover. Depletion of the 
Treasury may do good, It at least is worth try- 
ing, before any final act of disruption to the 
Union. It will give time for new compacts or 
guaranties, which ought to be made. What 
possible objection can the North have to giving 
us such securities, unless she intends our agsail- 
ment under the forms of the Constitution, by 
action of the Federal Government? The result 
would be equivalent to a declaration of such 
intent, and ought to be met accordingly.” 

After an elaboration of the argument on this 
point, Gov. MeWillie recommends the arming 
of the militia of the State, especially the volun 
teer companies. 
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First Decision ww Favor or Unuiarrep 
Freepom to Necrors.—At Edinburgh, Scot 
land, on the 15th of January, 1788, the Lords 
(judges) of Session, by a majority of ten to four, 
gave judgment in favor of the unlimited free- 
dom of the blacks in that country, so that Scot- 
land has the honor of giving the first general 
decision upon this great question. All the 
trials in England concerning the rights of ne- 
roes, even in that of Somerset, in the King’s 

ench, having been only on special points, such 
as, “ whether the master of a negro in Great 
Britain was entitled to take a legacy left to the 
negro?” given against the master, with costs, 
by Lord Northington; or “ whether the master 
could, by his own authority, put a negro in 
fetters, and send him beyond seas?” given 
against the master, in the case of Somerset. 
The four dissentient judges were Lord Presi- 
dent, and Lords Elliock, Monboddo, and Coy- 
ington ; Lord Alva wae absent, through indispo- 
sition. [The Court then consisted of fifteen 
judges.) —London Annual Register for 1788, 
p. 163. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Hon. A. G. Brown, in accordance with 
the invitation of the Legislature of Mississippi, 
delivered an address in the Hall of Representa- 
tives on the 9th instant, to a large and intelli- 
gent audience of ladies and gentlemen. The 
Lagle of the South gives the following synopsis 
of Gov. Brown's speech on the occasion : 

“He handled the Northern and Southern 
question in a clear and bold manner. His did 
uot speak to men who were willing to sink the 
Constitution and the rights of the South to 
gain a triumph over the Democracy ; he spoke 
to Southern patriots—men of all parties, who 
could forget party names for love of country ; 
still he regarded the Democratic party as the 
only party which presented the ghost of a 
chance to save the country. He argued most 
unanswerably that, as we paid our taxes, 
fought our country’s battles to sustain the 
Government, the Government was bound to 
give protection to life, liberty, and property ; 
but if the Government turns against us, he 
would tear down its colossal pillars, and scatter 
them to the four winds of heaven. 

“ He said there were three classes or parties 
atthe North. Mr. Seward and his followers 
assert that Congress can exclude us from the 
Territories ; the second class is Mr. Douglas 
and his followers, who admit our equality, but 
assert that the people of the Territories may, 
by non-action or unfriendly legislation, drive 
us out. The third class not only admit our 
equality and protection, but give us courts, 
without laws for the remedy of our wrongs—a 
meatless bone. To this elass belong the Presi- 
dent, a portion of his Cabinet, and his North- 
ern supporters, 

“He admitted the existence of a little band 
of patriots at the North, but he was dealing 
with the above-named classes. 

“ Mr. Seward declares there is an ‘ irrepressi- 
ble conflict.’ Governor Brown said, ‘So there 
is!’ and thought the election of a Black Re- 
publican President would be the overt act, 
when the South must choose between Slavery 
in the Union or independence out of it. 

“He thought Mr. Douglas all wrong, but 
hoped he would listen to the voice of the ‘ Good 
Shepherd,’ and retarn to the path af daty. 

“ Of Mr. Buchanan, he said, he hardly knew 

what to say; but if the Constitution newspaper 





commerce of the world—thus putting the bur-| tice, the President must bla 
os = - new a r- a yom y upon! his Attorney General. 
the Northern @. is would be just, as| preaching the rankest heresies, whi 

the Rccaeanan enell be of the North, and for | cnteastel og ey have 
the North; consequently, they ought to sup-| words. If they sre our friends, let them say 60 
port their own Government. In addition to in plain wards; they could not eseape o 
this, it might be politic, as a measure of warn- | tion under the smoke of a general fire aimed 
ing, to impose a duty of 25 per cent. on all arti-| at Douglas, 


was his true exponent, he (Governor Brown 
thought his position more indefensible than 
either Seward or Douglas. Seward would 
snatch our rights away by the strong arm of 
power; Douglas does it just as effectually, with 
more adroitness, while Buchanan stands by, 
smiles graciously, and says, ‘For shame, gen- 
tlemen!’ But though panopolied in power, he 
does nothing to prevent the outrage. If we 
are to be rabbed, Gov. Brown prefers being 
robbed by the hold highwayman, Seward. 
“ Gov. Brown said, if he did Buchanan inj 

me his organ and 
The first had been 


to satisfy the South with honeyed 


bserva- 


“ Governor Brown holds that we have, under 


ent rate of duty on foreign manufactures.) | the Constitution and the decision of the Sa- 
what | preme Court, the right to ca 


our slaves into 


the Territories, and to have Slavery protected, 
first, by the Territorial Legislature—that failing 
us, then by Congress. 


“ He showed the perfect mockery of going to 
courts, which Douglas and a hed nea 
have us do, when the Territorial Legislature 
had, by unfriendly or non-action, expelled us 
from the Territones. His arguments on this 
point were unanswerable. 

“ Gov. } we ee Douglas’s squatter sov- 

ignty, detests the good devil poli 
of the President's pao make ae a 
with ‘Black's Observations;’ and he looks 
with anxiety and some fears for Buchanan's 

at the opening of Congress. 

“He advised the Democratic party in Mis- 
sissippi to send their best men to 


who would insist upon a clear peaguiien of 
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all our rights. He would not be satisfied with 
the Cincinnati platform—it has two faces ; he 
wanted a platform granting Congressional pro- 
tection to Slavery in the Territories—he would 
be satisfied with nothing less. And if it was 
refused, break up the Charleston Convention 
ber the National Democratic party of the 
and. 


SOUTHERN PROTEST AGAINST VIR- 
GINIA’S VIEW OF HARPER'S FERRY. 
From the Mobile Register. 

We republish elsewhere a remarkable article 
from the Richmond Enquirer. We do so in 
order to place upon record our unqualified, 
earnest, indignant protest not only against the 
conclusions of the writer, but against the tone 
and spirit of the article. We are unwilling that 
such a cravenly outcry shall go before the North- 
ern public without at least one voice of dissent 
from the South. It was disgraceful enough 
that the inroad of twenty-two wretched border 
marauders should cow a town of a couple of 
thousand inhabitants. We smarted under the 
ignominy, but could find extenuating circum- 
stances in the paralyzing effects of a panic 
originating in surprise and utter ignorance of 
the extent of the danger. Then it was a bitter 
pill to swallow, that Gov. Wise should praise 
(if, indeed, we may trust the report of his own 
organ) his citizen soldiery for not having shown 
the white feather while on their way to take a 
sniff of gunpowder. But now, for a Southern 
paper to go before the world with what the 
world will consider a cowardly confession, and 
what we denounce an unmitigated falsehood, is 
more than we can bear. 

The burden of the Enquirer's wailings is, 
that the institution of Slavery requires the as- 
sistance of the General Government, that it has 
no self-sustaining power, and that to repose in 
peace and security we must needs trust to the 
stalwart arms of our beloved brethren, the fac- 
tory hands and mechanics of the North. “ Pro- 
tection (meaning Federal protection) of Slavery 
is demanded by the blood of slaughtered citi- 
zens ; and the traitorous Southerner that dares 
deny the right, is even more criminal than the 
inmates of the Charlestown jail.” We profess 
to love the South with an ardent heart’s devo- 
tion, and we feel in this moment that we love 
it as the Enquirer is incapable of loving it; yet 
we spurn the above sentiment, as unworthy of 
Virginia, recreant to Southern dignity, and in- 
sulting to Southern honor. We, in Alabama, 
and in the other Southwestern States, have 
more slaves than ever they had in the negro- 
breeding border States ; and not only are we 
fully competent to take care of them and keep 
them in subjection, but to furnish to Virginia, 
if she cannot deal with hers, arms as steady 
and rifigs as true as the Enquirer's clamors will 
be likely to get from the Federal Government 
aud the Northern States. We never expect to 
need such aid, and would scorn to ask for it. 

Could the worst enemies of the South—could 
the most frantic of freedom-shriekers at the 
North—have invented a calumny more injurious 
to us than this novel plea of Gov. Wise’s organ, 
of the insecurity of Slavery for want of Federal 
protection? Has the Laquirer forgotten how, 
in the trying days of the Kevolution, the Caro- 
lina planters left their homes and families under 
the charge of faithful slaves—how the negroes 
planted t!ie crops while the masters fought their 
country’s cause? Has the Enquirer forgotten 
how few Virginia slaves availed themselves of 
the royal Governor’s proclamation—how few 
sought refuge on Lord Dunmore’s ships? Have 
the times changed since then, or has the En- 
quirer also forgotten the more recent occur- 
rence, which is so frequently its text, and where 
mot a solitary slave joined the invaders, and 
the first victim was a negro faithful to his trust? 

We are heartily sick of this unmanly whining, 
this crying Uke a spanked baby over imaginary 
grievances. We have hemp enough grown in the 
Soyth for al! slave rebels and their white insti- 





gators; we have rifles and bullets enough to | 


protect our wives and children; and we should 
fling back as an insult an offer of Federal pro- 
tection, were it made. True dignity is violated 
by the undue tmportance given to this miserable 
raid of a fi w fi antic Sanatics ; 
been classed with a Baltimore riot or a New 
Orleans election—a heinous crime, to-be sure, 






but not one implying a frightful danger to the 
South. Yet S n journals persist in call- 









ing it an in —persist in speaking of it 


in 2 quaking voce and trembling tones, as 
though the whole social fabric of the South 
were but a magazine of powder, which awaited 
the slightest spark for an irretrievable explo- 


6100. 


the timid souls of our own section, by this silly, 
craven policy—contemptible anywhere, and 
most unworthy of Southern men. 

The facts upon which the Enquirer predi- 
eates its nonsensical effusion are untrue in 
themselves, and their allegation intrinsically 
absurd. According to its own showing, the 
slaves might run away from the border coun- 
ties, yet they do not. The real cause of the 
abolitionizing of Virginia, which is a fact too 
sadly true, is the high price of slayes. How 
many Virginians are sufliciently self-sacrificing 
in their devotion to our labor system to refuse 
the $1,800 for a negro which the Southwest 
can afford to pay them, when they can hire a 
white laborer in his place for $12 a month, 
with the additional advantage of discharging 
him when sick, or when there is not work 
enough? Let the Enquirer and its worthy 
patron who waxes so interminably eloquent 
over the immorality of the slave trade, let them 
put that in their pipes and smoke it. Like the 
Chinese from their opium puffs, they may per- 
haps inhale oblivion, oblivion of the real wants 


of the South, which is more slaves, and not 


Federal protection for those it is fully able to 
protect without Northern assistance. 





From the Richmond Whig. 


VIEWS OF A CONSERVATIVE SOUTH. 


ERN OPPOSITION ORGAN, 
THE RECENT NORTHERN ELECTIONS. 








The recent elections at the North, except in 
the State of New Jersey, have resulted in the 
triumph of the Black Republican party. In 
New York and Massachusetts, however, the 
vote was a light one. In the city of New York, 


where there were one hundred and four thou- 


sand registered voters, there were polled on 
Tuesday only a little over fifty-six thousand 
votes, or about one-half of the whole vote of 
Why there was so small a vote, under 
circumstances which are considered calculated 
to draw out an unusually large one, is left en- 
As for ourselves, we are 
disposed to deduce from the fact a conclusion 


the city. 


tirely to conjecture. 


fayorable to the harmony and perpetuity of the 


Union, and, consequently, to the rights and in- 


terests of the South. 


In view of the Harper's Ferry emeute, and 
the inevitable tendency of abolition doctrines, 
we think a large portion of the voters of the 
North have been brought at least to a pause 
and to reflection. For it will be seen that there 
is a large falling offin the Republican vote, 
notwithstanding the most earnest and _persist- 
ent efforts, on the part of the leaders and press- 
es of the Republican party to rally their fol- 
And this we are inclined 
to regard as an encouraging indication that*the 
eyes of the Northern people are beginning to 
be opened to the follies and dangers of the 
Black Republican organization, and the odious 
principles and doctrines inculcated by Seward 


lowers to the polls. 


and his disciples. 


But still the triumph of the Seward party in 
the great State of New York affords occasion 
for alarm and apprehension to every lover of 
the Union, North and South, East and West. 
We make no threats, and we indicate no line 
of policy to the South, but itis proper to inform 
the Northern people, with calmuess and candor, 
that the election of William H. Seward to the 
Presidcucy would be followed, according to our 

and belief, by an almost instant se- 
f ithe Southern States from the Union. 
y pass over the question at present, 
whether it would be the part of wisdom and 


judgment 
cession ¢ 


We entirely 


p2trictism or not for the Southern States to re- 
fuse submission to the inauguration of a Presi- 
dent elected in aceordance with the forms of 
the Constitution. Nor is it necessary tu state, 


even if we knew, exactly what will be our own 


course in the event of Seward’s election. 


We can only state what we firmly and reli- 
giously believe, that the Southern States will not 
subinit lo the inauguration of Seward as Presi- 
We go farther, and 
say that the Southern States will not submit to the 
inauguration ef any Black Republican Presi- 
dent whaierer—that is, any man elected by the 
Liepublican party, as such, in its capacity of a 
ecparate and distinct political and sectional or- 
In evch an event, we believe all 
the Gulf States, with one accord, and at the 
same moment, will go out of the Union, and 
set up for themselves, and that the other South- 
era States, Virginia included, will ultimately, 
if not immediately, take precisely the same step. 


dent of the United Slates. 


ganization, 


secession and disunion at the South as nothing 


ticians to dismiss the fatal delusion under which 
they seem to rest, and to which we have already 





it should have | 


And such, indeed, is the impression most | 
incustriously produced abroad, and even among | 
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We confess that, until recently, we have never 
so believed, or thought, or dreamed ; but there 
is now no mistaking the temper and purpose of 
the Southern people, and the ominous signs of 
the times. 

The politicians and editors of the Republican 
party are laboring under a terrible delusion, 
which we wish we could remove from their 
minds. They appear to be of the opinion that 
the Southern States have no idea of seceding 
from the Union, no matter what may happen. 
Least of all do they suppose that they entertain 
any purpose of going out of the Union in the 
event of the election of a Black Republican 
President in accordance with the forms of the 
Constitution. They consider all the talk about 


but bluster and humbug, and we readily ac- 
knowledge that the boasting resolves and ri- 
diculous threats of Southern extremists in times 
past would justify such a conclusion. But 
times and circumstances have changed, and 
rg all men at the South have changed with 
them. 

We invoke the Republican editors and poli- 


referred. The present is no time for trifling or 
for misunderstanding between the North and the 
South. We repeat, therefore, what we have 
already distinetly intimated, that-the only sure 
hope and guaranty of the Union and of the 
public peace lies in the dissolution and disband- 
ment o: the Republican party. It is a threat- 
ening and insulting sectional organization, 
based upon the single idea of opposition to 
Slavery and the South, and no Southern man 
can support its candidates or co-operate with it 
in any manner or to any extent whatever. 

Men—thoroughly conservative and moderate 
men—who never heretofore entertained a des- 
pairing thought of the Union, have begun to 
despair now, and believe that the days of the 
Republic are well nigh numbered. There is 
but little apparent excitement in the South at 
the present time, notwithstanding the audacity 
of the Abolition invasion at Harper’s Ferry ; 
but there is a quiet, silent determination per- 
vading all ranks and classes of Southern men, 
which will brook the insolence and aggression 
of the North no longer, and which we have 
never known to exist before. 

What particular measures, however, Virginia 
and the South should adopt, is left to the calm 
reflection of the Southern people and the wis- 
dom of their respective State Legislatures. 

We appeal to the Northern people to con- 
sider well this matter before it is too late. 
There is danger—imminent danger—ahead, if 
the Republicans persist in clinging to their 
separate and distinctive organization. It must 
be abandoned, if they desire to preserve the 
Union. And yet we confess we have little hope 
of it, in view of the recent elections. But, as a 
conservative man and a Union-loving man, 
and yet asa Virginian and a Southerner, we 
have discharged our duty in giving calm and 
timely warning to the Northern people, of the 
fearful precipice over which the Union is even 
now hanging. With them is the responsibility. 
As for Virginia and the South, their own safety 
is the first duty, and that duty will be fearlessly 
met, regardless of consequences. 





SENATOR FROM OHIO. 


We print elsewhere, (says the N. Y. Tribune,) 
to-day, an able and plausible letter from an 
Ohio Republican, protesting against our inti- 
mation that Governor Chase will probably be 
chosen to succeed Mr. Pugh in the U. S. Sen- 
ate. We do not usually open our columns to 
discussions of this sort; but the respect we en- 
tertain for the writer of this letter, combined 
with a willingness that all views should be 
fairly heard, has induced us to give place to 
this. And, the subject being thus opened, we 
are moved to say, further, that— 

1. Gov. Chase is a statesman of the most 
eminent ability, large experience, and unques- 
tioned probity, as well as of the most hearty 
devotion to the Republican cause. As an op- 
ponent of every scheme or contrivance for en- 
riching individuals at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, we deem his return to the Sen- 
ate of paramount national interest. For the 
ability, tact, sagacity, and acuteness, where- 
with he exposed, by his propositions of amend- 
ment, the hypocrisy and futility of the pretence 
that “ Popular Sovereignty” was embodied in 


or aflirmed by Mr. Douglas’s Kansas-Nebras- 
ka bill, thousands hold him in grateful remem- 
brance. If we knew anybody else who could 


do more good in the Senate than Mr. Chase, 
we should desire the election of that other; but 
we do not. 


a , 


tepublican”’ quotes the Tribune as 
eounsolling the nomination of moderate, inof- 
fensive persons, as Republican candidates. 
Certainly we do, wherever a Republican triumph 
is to be won only by the aid of men who are not 
yet Republican. For Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, or New Jersey, for instance, we should ad- 
vise the nomination of some one standing on 
the platform of Corwin, or Joy Morris. The 
education of Ohio, we trust, has passed the 
stage Wherein this is necessary. And, as to 
her Senatorship, the Legislature that is to elect 
being already chosen, we think there shauld 
be no hesitation in choosing a full-blooded and 
warm-blooded Republican. 

3. Finally, we dissent aitogether from the 
suggested policy of postponement or delay. 
The people of Ohio have chosen a Legisla- 
ture. One of the duties of that Legislature 
is the election of a U.S. Senator. As this will 
doubtless stand in the way of other business 
till it shall have been disposed of, we trust it 
may be finished up the first week of the ses- 
sion. If Gov. Chase is not the man, say who 
is, and elect him. To hold the question over 
is to sow distraction and jealousy where har- 
mony and energy are eminently needed. 


“Grace GREENWOOD” aT THE TREMONT 
TempLe.—The immense audience at the Tem- 
ple last evening had an excellent opportunity 
of studying womanly genius as exhibited upon 
the lecture platform. The exhibition was one 
calculated to gratify the prudent advocates of 
woman’s rights. It is seldom that any assem- 
bly is treated to a popular effort containing so 
much lofty sentiment united to practical good 
sense, as characterized the lecture by Mrs. Sara 
Jane Lippincott, upon “ The Heroic in Common 
Life.” Besides the sterling thought abounding 
in the production, there was a naive humor in 
parts of it, which excited frequent marks of ap- 
probation. “Fine writing” was scattered 
throughout the leciure, which gave evidence o 

the wide range of the vocabulary of its well- 
known author. Mrs. Lippincott lacks only a 
little of that “ blood, muscle, and backbone,” 
of which she spoke, to be one of the most charm- 
ing women ever presented to an audience. In 
reference to the reforms which have excited 
greater or less interest in the community, the lec- 
turess remarked as follows upon the “woman's 
dress movement: 

“ Among our peculiar reforms, the Woman's 
Dress Emancipation is perhaps the least serious- 
ly thought of. It has against it—fashion, taste, 
custom, dealers in dry goods, undertakers, and 
the sentiment of the street. It claims for allies 
only health, comfort, economy, and common 
sense. It has fought gallantly an unequal fight, 
and has given examples of a kind of heroism to 
be respected, if not imitated—admirable, if to 
a degree wasted. It takes rarer nerve often to 
face a jeering rabble than a line of bayonets. 
I have had - heroic moments, when I even 
dreamed myself equal to the role of Joan of 


most exaltation, have I felt capable of leading 
in this desperate effort to row against the wind 
and tide, perchance the mountainous billows, 
of ridicule. I might be tortured by the pin- 
pricks of a wit, and ‘smile amid my 
pain;’ I might cut bg high fashion, and 
survive; but, I must confess,‘ Young Amer- 
ica’ on the street corners would appal me ! "— 
Boston paper. 





PROFESSORS IN THE TENNESSEE PenirTEN- 
tiary.—The Knoxville Whig furnishes the fol- 
lowing names of recent accessions to one of the 
State institutions: At the late Kingston Court, 
Prof. Huckins, who figured here with Prof. 
Fowler, as a phrenologist, was sentenced to the 


stealing books. The Professor isa Vermonter, 
and has given out a number of charts in East 
Tennessee, flattering and pleasing the vain and 
weak-minded to the life. At the same court, a 
Mr. Huggins, professor of penmanship, was 
sent for four years, on the charge of writing a 
slave a free pass, and attempting to run him 


ket. 





ber 19.—The Democrat states emphatically and 


word of the 
number of 





Are and Grace Darling; but never, in my ut 


penitentiary for one year, on the charge of 


off on the railroad, either with a view to secure 
his freedom, or to cash him in a Southern mar- 


Mr. Bates's Postrion.—St. Louis, Novem- 


by authority, that Mr. Bates does endorse every 
ublication of his views in a recent 
Evening News, on the subject of 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


The time for renewing nearly our entire list 
of subscribers is at hand. Will not our nu- 
merous voluntary agents, who have heretofore 
exerted themselves in behalf of the Era, see 
that the list is kept up this year? We some 
days since addressed a circular letter to each 
of them, and we earnestly hope the appeal 
therein made will meet with their hearty re- 
sponse, 

Please bear in mind that the Fra is sustained 
solely by its subscription list, and which can 
only be kept up by the active efforts of our 
corps of voluntary agents. 

We should be pleased to have every sub- 


| scriber constitute himself an agent for pro- 


curing a club. 

Read our Prospectus and Terms, and then 
act. 

Our New Volume begins with January, but 
subscriptions can begin at any time, and new 
subscribers will find it very important to com- 
mence with the first number in December, so 
as to have a complete record of the doings in 
Congress. 





TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


Our Exchange List is so very extensive, 
that we shall be compelled to reduce it with 
the incoming volume. Of course, we skall feel 
under obligations to continue those which have 
published, or may publish, our new Prospectus, 
or editorially call attention to the same. 





We fill our columns with the contradictory 
and idle rumors from Harper's Ferry. They 
illustrate the weakness of a state of society which 
tolerates Slavery ; and in this point of view they 
are worthy of record, as a part of the history of 
the times. 





The Richmond Enquirer of Monday contains 
the opinion of the Court of Appeals upon the 
application of Capt. John Brown for a writ of 
error. It was refused, as we have elsewhere 
chronicled. 





Mexico.—The New York Times states, upon 
the authority of its Washington correspondent, 
that the President and Cabinet have decided to 
invade Northern Mexico, and take possession 
of several provinces. It will be remembered 
that the President formally called upon Con- 
gress in his last annual message for power to 
take this identical step; and we shall not be 
surprised if the invasion of Cortinas affords him 
what he will regard as a justifiable ground of 
proceeding without a special grant of power. 
Various other circumstances conspire to ren” 
der it probable that the events at Brownsville 
will be used as a pretext for a Mexican war. 
The President desires to do something for 
the cause of Slavery, and at the same time to 
divert public attention from domestic affairs, 
which he has managed so badly as to bring 
about a state of intense sectional excitement. 
He is conscious that the Kansas policy of him- 
self and his predecessor has caused Brown’s in- 
vasion of Virginia, and exposed the weakness 
of the slave system ; and, like Alcibiades, who 
cut off his dog’s tail in order that the Athenians 
might find something else so talk of than his 
own scandalous life, the President is willing to 
divert attention from his disgraceful adminis- 
tration of affairs at home, by going to war with 
his neighbors. 


Incenprary.— The flippant application of 
this term by Southern journals to every speech 
and writing which is not intensely Pro-Slavery 


ter of the world. In another column, we quote 
from the Richmond Enquirer an article de 
nouncing as treasonable and incendiary an 
editorial which it copies from a Virginia co- 
temporary, strongly Pro-Slavery, but appealing 
for mercy in behalf of John Brown. The same 
paper commences an anethema against the 
New York Times as follows : 

“An Incendiary Sheet.— The -New York 
Times is by far the most insidious and unscru- 
pulous of the Northern Abolitionist press.” 
The sin of the Zimes consists in urging that 
the hanging of Brown will increase the number 
of his sympathizers, and for that and other 
reasons suggests the wisdom of a more merci” 
ful disposition of his case. Other Southern 


ical questions. 


a house has been set on fire by the hands of mis- 


application to Douglas, Seward, or their friends. 





its editorial columns, comments at length upon 
the recent statement of the views of Mr. Bates 
by the St. Louis News: 


“We are frank to own that we wish some- 


Mr. 


the side of the Black Republicans. 


his notions— 
those of the 


but that is all. 


and thus held his peace.” 


Republican part y: 


Dominion. 





Slavery. 


come, 


is rapidly modifying its meaning in that quar-, 


journals are equally prodigal with the organ of 
Mr. Wise in the application of the term incen- 
diary to those who differ with them upon polit- 
At this rate of misusing the 
language, the fire-eating organs will find it dif- 
ficult to convey to their readers the idea that 


creants. Instead of taking the literal fact, they 
will be looking out for some hidden figurative 


Borts’s OrGcay on Bates.—The Morning 
News, published at Richmond, Va., with the 
name of Mr. Botts for President at the head of 


thing better than this had been said, or that 
ates had found it consistent with his po- 
sition and surroundings to have kept silent al- 
together, and waived all mention for the Presi- 
dency. Practically, he has ranged himself on 
His views 
are their views, and the only circumstance of 
difference between them is, that he confesses to 
a little more of honest sympathy with his suffer- 
ing fellow-citizen slaveholders than do they. But 

litical, moral, and social—are 
epublicans of the North. True, 
he confesses to some juster ideas and some 
more breathing tolerance of the rights of slave- 
holders, than have they. He is more charitable 
of the follies, and more lenient to their faults, 
As we said, we wish he had 
altogether refused the selection of a nominee, 


The Richmond News is one of the most lib- 
eral of the Southern Opposition journals, and 
the fact that it cannot tolerate the semi-Repub- 
lican views which the St. Louis paper attributes 
to Mr. Bates shows the absurdity of any hopes 
of effective Southern support to any candidate 
for President who would be acceptable to the 


Many intelligent Southerners would doubtless 
favor the election of Mr. Bates, and it is possi- 
ble that, in some parts of Virginia, his open 
advocates might escape the favorite Southern 
remedy for heresy, viz: a coat of tar and 
feathers; but that is about the only success 
that a Bates ticket could hope for in the Old 
In Maryland and Missouri, he 
might, doubtless, poll a large vote, but it is 
not probable that he could carry either. The 
friends of Freedom must not hope to carry 
either of those States for two or three years to 


THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHT. 


The first effect of the Harper's Ferry inva- 
sion is an extraordinary degree of excitement, 
indignation, rage, and fear. The hatred of 
abolitionists was never so high as at the pres- 
ent moment. The last vestiges of conserva- 
tism in the South seem to have been destroyed. 
Reason has fled to brutish beasts, and men are 
no longer capable of weighing evidence or 


judging dispassionately. No man’s life and 


reputation are safe in the South while the pres- 
ent reign of terror lasts, because any man is 
liable to fall under suspicion ; and to suspect @ 
man of being an abolitionist is to condemn him 
to ignominious punishment. 

Such is the feeling of the hour. It looks 
discouraging to the cause of Freedom and 
Progress, and might lead the superficial ob- 
server to the conclusion that the Pro-Slavery 
sentiment will for years remain at fever heat. 
It seems to banish all hope of the prevalence 
of liberal opinions in the South, and to inau- 
gurate the reign of despotism. 

We confess that such was, for a moment, our 
own desponding view of the case; but the more 
we look at the matter in the light of history, of 
common experience, and of reason, the less we 
are prone to indulge in gloomy forebodings. A 
reaction must come; the public passions must 
calm down, and with returning reason must 
come the consciousness of the constant and 
frightful dangers which forever environ Sla- 
very. This terrible fact even now impresses 
itself upon the minds of the Southern people: 
and is the real cause of the excitement which 
reigns among them. In vain will they attempt 
to disguise it. There is no escape from it. 
They may denounce the Abolitionists and the 
“ Black Republicans ” as the only cause of the 
difficulty; they may talk of crushing out Abo- 
litionism, of settling the Slavery question, or 
even of disunion, as a sovereign and certain 
remedy for their grievances, but they cannot 
hide the fact from themselves that Slavery is a 
terrible evil. We doubt if an intelligent man 
in the whole South would have the hardihood 
to dispute this proposition at the present time. 
Six weeks ago, the blessings and beauties of 
the system were the theme of daily eulogy ; but 
since the Harper's Ferry invasion, we have not 
met with the first syllable of praise of the bless- 
ings of Slavery. The Southern journals and 
politicians are furious in denouncing its ene- 
mies, and defending Slavery as just and moral, 
but not a word is said of its blessings. 

It is a highly interesting fact, and corrobo- 
rotes the above remarks, that by far the great- 
est debate on Slavery which has ever taken 
place in Virginia, or in the South, was caused 
by the most formidable insurrection of slaves 
that has yet occurred. The “agitation of the 
Slavery question” is now deprecated by the 
South, as tending to produce insurrections ; 
while the great fact in the case is, that “ agita- 
tion” was the consequence of insurrection. 
The slaveholding interest is therefore mis- 
taking the cause for the effect. They will very 
probably find, as they did in 1832, that insur- 
rections are to be deprecated, among other rea- 
sons, on account of their tendency to produce 
“ agitation.” 

The Southampton insurrection occurred in 
Augnst, 1831. It seems to have originated 


profound peace, when no Northern or South- 
ern abolitionists “ agitated” or threatened the 
repose of the South, or gave any advice to the 
blacks. 
revolt which has yet taken place, and, like the 
Harper’s Ferry affair, produced a profound 


state of alarm and excitement. The whole 


tion which their own fears created. All parties 


the “institutions” of their country; and one 
would naturally infer that the tendency to eman- 
cipation was permanently checked. 

But the result was quite different. The revolt 
of the slaves, in August, called forth the strong- 
est expression of opinion against Slavery from 
both political parties in the ensuing Legisla- 
ture which has ever yet been made. 
Emancipation party was formed. The magni- 
ated when we mention the fact that its organs 
were the two most influential newspapers in 


Enquirer, then edited by the late Thomas 


John Hampden Pleasants. 


sentiments. 
Slavery, as not merely impolitic and dangerous, 
but wrong and cruel. 

Mr. Moore, of Rockbridge, said : 


“In the first place, I shall confine my re- 
marks to such of those evils as affect the white 
population excluslvely. And even in that point 
of view, I think that Slavery, as it exists among 
us, may be regarded as the heaviest calamity 
which has ever befallen any portion of the human 


) and thousands of years; but the individ- 


degree of happiness, peace, and freedom from 
apprehension, which the holders of slaves in 
this country can never know.” 

How eloquent, and how true, is this passage! 
of every Virginian at this moment. 


They feel its portentous truth. 
Mr. Rives, of Campbell, said : 


members of the House and the people of Vir- 


not be two opinions about it.” 
Mr. Powell said: 


hand diminish it. Sir, Virg 


melancholy reflection to her 


slave population. Hine illae lachrymae.” 
Harper’s Ferry is situated, said : 


preamble to the bill of rights, has el 


were embraced within this principle.” 


back, the Whig candidate for Governor, said : 





spontaneously among the negroes, at a time of 








It was the most extensive and bloody | 


in the South pledged themselves to stand by | 


A strong 


tude of the movement will be better appreci- 


the State, then and now, viz: the Richmond 
Ritchie, and the Richmond Whig, edited by 


A few brief extracts from the leading speeches 
made on the occasion will be sufficient to show 
that the speakers avowed radical Anti-Slavery 
They denounced the institution of 


rage. If we look back through the long course of 
time which has elapsed since the creation to the 
present moment, we shall scarcely be able to point 
out a people whose situation was not, in many 
respects, preferable to our own, and that of the 
other States in which Negro Slavery exists. 
True, sir, we shall see nations which have 

roaned under the yoke of despotism for hun- 


uals composing those nations have enjoyed a 


It embodies the most secret and inward thought 


It follows 
them, waking and sleeping, like a spectre- 


“On the multiplied and desolating evils of 
Slavery, he was not disposed to say much. The 
curse and deteriorating consequences were 
within the observation and experience of the 


ginia, and it did seem to him that there could 


“T can scarcely persuade myself that there 
is a solitary gentleman in this House who will 
not readily admit that Slavery is an evil, and 
that its removal, if practicable, is a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished. J have not 
heard, nor do I expect to hear, a voice raised in 
this Hall to the contrary. Sir, the gentleman 
from Buckingham a few days ago sketched to 
us, and sketched it too with a masterly hand, a 
picture of the withering and blighting effects of 
Slavery. That picture is before this House, 
and I will not attempt to add to it a shade or 
another tint; I will not, sir, lest instead of add- 
ing to its effect, I might with a less skillful 
inia, the much- 
loved and venerated mother of us all, from be- 
ing the first State in this great Confederacy, is 
now the third, possibly the fourth; and her de- 
clining fortunes have long been the source of 
triotic sons. 
What, sir, is the cause of this decline? What- 
ever others may think, to my mind it is clear 
that the answer to this interrogatory is, her 


Mr. Preston, of Jefferson, the county in which 


“Sir, Mr. Jefferson, whose hand drew the 
uently 
remarked that we had invoked for ourselves the 
benesit of a principle which we had denied to 
others. He saw and felt that slaves, as men, 


Mr. Summers, of Kanawha, still a prominent 
citizens of Western Virginia, and a few years 





it. They glare upon us at every step. When 
the owner looks to his wasted estate, he knows 
and feels them. When the statesman examines 
the condition of his country, he finds her moral 
influence gone, her physical strength diminish- 
ed, her physical power wasted, he sees and 


must confess them. * * * Sir, we should 
take courage from the ness of the cause in 
which we are en . It is one on which 
Heaven will smile. We shall aot be left unaid- 


ed in our exertions. Slavery is a national ca- 
lamity. Such it has been regarded by those who 
are entirely free from the evil. Nine of the non- 
oe have generously offered to 
the South the common treasury for the removal 
of the common evil. Such, too, was the purport 
of the resolutions submitted to the Senate of the 
United States by Rufus King, at the close of 
his long and useful public life.” 

Mr. Chandler, of Norfolk, said : 

“ But, sir, will this evil—this curse—not in- 
crease? Will not the life, liberty, prosperity, 
happiness, and safety, of those who may come 
after us be endangered in a still greater degree 
by it? How, then, can we reconcile it to our- 
selves, to fasten this upon them? Do we not 
endanger the very national existence by entail- 
ing Slavery upon them ?” 


Thomas J. Randolph, of Albemarle, a grand- 
son of Mr. Jefferson, said : 


“The gentleman has spoken of the increase 
of the female slaves being a part of the profit. 
It is admitted ; but no great evil can be avert- 
ed, no good attained, without some inconveni- 
ence. It may be questioned how far it is de- 
sirable to foster and encourage this branch of 
profit. It is a practice—an increasing prac- 
tice, in parts of Virginia—to rear slaves for 
market. How can an honorable mind, a pa- 
triot and a lover of his country, bear to see this 
Ancient Dominion, rendered illustrious by the 
noble devotion and patriotism of her sons to 
the cause of Liberty, converted into one grand 
menagerie, where men are to be reared for 
market, like oxen in the shambles? Is it 
better, is it not worse than the slave trade— 
that trade which enlisted the labor of the good 
and the wise of every creed and every clime to 
abolish it? * * * The gentleman has ap- 
pealed to the Christian religion in justification 
of Slavery. I would ask him upon what part 
of those pure doctrines does he rely, to which 
of those sublime precepts does he advert, to 
sustain his position? Is it that which teaches 
charity, justice, and good will to all, or is it that 
which teaches that ‘ Ye do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you.’ ” 


Another Representative from Jefferson and 
Harper's Ferry, Mr. Henry Berry, said : 


“T believe that no cancer on the physical 
body was ever more certain, steady, and fatal 
in its progress, than is the cancer on the politi- 
cal body of the State of Virginia. It is eating 
into her very vitals. And shall we admit that 
the evil is past remedy? Shall we act the part 
of a puny patient, suffering under the ravages 
of a fatal disease, who would say the remedy is 
too painful, the dose too nauseous, I cannot 
bear it; who would close his eyes in despair, 
and give himself up to death ? No, sir, would 
bear the knife and the cautery for the sake of 
health.” 

Mr. Thomas Marshall, of Fauquier, in the 
same section of Virginia, said : 

“ Wherefore, then, object to Slavery? Be- 
cause it is ruinous to the whites—retards im- 
provement, roots out an industrious population, 
banishes the yeomanry of the country, deprives 
the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoe- 
maker, the carpenter, of employment and sup- 
port.” 

Mr. James McDowell, of Rockbridge, since 
Governor of the State and a distinguished 
member of Congress, said : 

“Sir, you may place the slave where you 
please—you may dry up, to your utmost, the 
fountains of his feelings, the springs of his 
thought—you may close upon his mind every 
avenue to knowledge, and cloud it over with 
artificial night—you may yoke him to your 


labor as an ox which liveth only to work, and | 


worketh only to live—you may put him under 
any process, which, without destroying his 
value as aslave, will debase and crush him as 


P |a rational being—you may do this, and the 
South flew to arms, and stood ready to defend | jdea that he was born to be free will survive it | 


society against the horrors of servile insurrec- | all. 


lt would be difficult to find anywhere a more | 


eloquent tribute to the God-given rights of man 
than this. The same speaker, in another part 
of the speech, gives the following prophetic 
warning to the South : 


“ Tf gentlemen do not see and feel the evil of 


power, to which ‘ the pestilence that walketh at 
noonday’ would be a blessing—to which the 
malaria whicu is now threatening extinction to 
the ‘eternal city,’ as the proud one of the pon- 
tiffs and Cesars is called, would be as refresh- 
ing and as balmy as the first breath of spring 
to the chamber of disease. * * * Was it 
the fear of Nat Turner and his deluded, drunken 
handful of fellows, which produced, or could 
produce, such effects? Was it this that induced 
distant counties, where the very name of South- 
ampton was strange, to arm and equip for a 
struggle? No, sir; it was the suspicion eter- 
nally attached to the slave himself—the suspi- 
cion that a Nat Turner ~—_ be in every fam- 
ily; that the same bloody deed could be acted 
over at any time, and in any place; that the 
materials for it were spread through the land, 
and always ready for a like explosion.” 

What Virginian will not at this moment ac- 
knowledge the terrible force of these words? 

Mr. Philip A. Bolling, of Buckingham, said: 

“ There is a ‘still small voice’ which speaks 
to the heart of man in a tone too clear and 
distinct to be disregarded. It tells him that 
every system of Slavery is based upon injustice 
and oppression. If gentlemen disregard it now, 
and lull their consciences to sleep, they may be 
aroused to a sense of their danger when it is too 
late to repair their errors. 

“ However the employment of slave labor 
might be defended, gentlemen would not, could 
not, justify the traffic in human beings. * * * 
How many a broken heart, how many a Rachel 
mourns, because her house is left unto her des- 
olate! The time has come when these feelings 
could not be suppressed; the day would come 
when they could not be resisted.” 

Mr. Brodnax, of Dinwiddie, said : 

“ That Slavery in Virginia is an evil, it would 
be idle and more than idle for any human being 
to doubt or deny. It is a mildew which has 
blighted in its course every region it has touch- 
ed, from the creation of the world.” 

The Hon. Charles J. Faulkner, who also re- 
sides in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry, made a 
long, eloquent, and radically abolition speech. 
We have only room for a few brief extracts. It 
will be seen that, like all the Representatives 
from that region, he was, perhaps all uncon- 
sciously, prophetic. He said: 


“ Again, sir, I ask, what new light has dawn- 
ed upon the gentleman from Mecklenburg, (the 
late William O. Goode,) that we should be call- 
ed upon to retrace our course, and to disappoint 
the hopes which our first manly decision gave? 
Does not the same evil exist? Is it not in- 
creasing? Does not every day give it perma- 
nency and force? Is it not rising like a var | 
and portentous cloud above the horizon, extend- 
ing its deep and sable volumes athwart the sky, 
and gathering in its impenetrable folds the 
active materials of elemental war? And yet, 
shall we be requested to close our eyes to the 
danger, and without an effort—without even an 
inquiry—to yield to the impulses of a dark and 
withering despair? Sir, is this manly legisla- 
tion? Is it correct—is it honest—legislation ? 
Is it acting with that fidelity to our constituents 
which their sacred interest requires ? ” 

We regret to say that Mr. Faulkner did the 
thing he denounced. He closed his eyes, think- 
ing thereby to escape the impending storm, 
and for twenty odd years has withheld the hon- 
est legislation which he insisted upon in 1832. 
It is to be hoped that the scare given him and 
the whole South by the mad prank of Old 
Brown may serve to awaken him to a sense of 
duty. We quote a few more sentences, to show 
the spirit of the above prophetic warnings. He 
said : 

“ Sir, tax our lands, vilify our 





“ But, sir, the evils of this system cannot be 
umerated, It were unnecessary to attempt 


country, car- 
the sword of extermination thro our de- 
accion Villages but spare us, I implore you, 





It is allied to his hope of immortality— | 
it is the ethereal part of his nature, which op: | 
pression cannot reach—it is a torch lit up in | 
his soul by the hand of the Deity, and never | 
meant to be extinguished by the hand of man.” | 


Slavery while this Federal Union lasts, they will | 
see and feel it when it is gone; they will see | 
and suffer it then in a magnitude of desolatiag | 





spare us the curse of Slavery, that bitterest drop 
from the chalice of the destroying angel.” 

He insisted that society in self-defence had a 
right to abolish Slavery, even without compen- 
sation to the masters. But we must conclude 
our extracts with the following passage, which 
he emphatica!ly adopts from Mr. Jefferson : 

“You must approach it—you must bear it— 


you must adopt some plan of emancipation, or 
worse will follow.” 


Such was the sentiment prevalent among the 
enlightened minds of Virginia twenty-seven 
years ago. Who will have the courage to 
break the long silence of the public conscience ? 
We should have hopes of Governor Wise, but 
for his vain expectation of a Presidential 
nomination. Perhaps the great work is left 
for younger men, whose minds are less sophisti- 
cated by following the crooked policy of the old 
and corrupt parties of the day. 





LAW AND LIBERTY IN THE SOUTH. 


We have often called attention to the fact 
that there can be no real liberty fur white men 
where Slavery, even black Slavery, exists. 
That institution is not only a deadly foe to 
freedom of speech and of the press, but even 
life and personal liberty of the dominant class 
are nct safe where it exists. A Southern-born 


free motion beyond contingency. 
necessary for an enemy to whisper that he is 
an abolitionist in disguise, and all his proud 
pretensions are gone forever. 


of excitement are as much the organs of the 
mob as the Lynch courts themselves. 
A striking illustration of this truth is far- 
nished in the case of a Dr. W. Russell Palmer, | 
of West Tennessee. This gentleman is a na- | 

tive of North Carolina. He resided some years 
in one of the Northwestern States, and after- | 
wards returned to the South, married a widow 
lady owning a large number of slaves, and set- 
tled near Memphis. It seems that domestic | 
difficulties arose, and that he separated from | 
| 


his wife. A suit was instituted before the Ten- 
nessee courts in regard to the property, inclu- 
ding the slaves, and was decided in his favor. 
The family and friends of his wife coaceived 
a bitter hatred of him, as might be expected. 
Such was the state of his domestic relations 
when the affair at Harper's Ferry occurred. 
A few days after that event became known 
over the country, an anonymous person, sign- 


ing himself “A Traveller,” wrote to Governor | 


Wise, enclosing him a letter addressed to Cap- 
tain John Brown, and purporting to be writ- 
ten by one Lawrence Thatcher, of whom no- | 
body seems to know anything. The “ Travel- | 
ler ” stated in a note to the Governor of Vir- | 
ginia that he came into possession of the letter | 
to Brown under the following circumstances: 


As he was travelling by railroad from Phila- | 


delphia te New York, he saw a young man 


drop a letter just as he was in the act of getting 


out of the cars at a way station. The “ Tray- 


eller” states that the unknown loser of the letter | 


got out so hurriedly, and the cars moved off so 
instantly, that he had not time to pick up and 
return the letter. He accordingly examined it 
at leisure, and found it addressed to Captain 
John Brown, at Harper’s Ferry ; and suspect- 
ing that it was of a treasonable nature, he at 
once forwarded it to the Governor of Virginia. 

The latter opened and read it. It contained 
a statement of a long interview between the 
writer, Thatcher, and Palmer. The latter, ac- 
cording to this epistle, is one of the most disin- 
terested villians of whom we have ever read. 
He is represented as stating to the author of 
the letter that the great object of his life is to 
foment a spirit of insurrection among the slave 
population, and drill them in the arts of war. 
To this end, he married the rich widow with 
the plantation stocked with fat negroes. (What 
a pity John Mitchel’s unlueky stars carried 
him to Knoxville instead of Memphis! He 
would not have betrayed his trust.) Palmer 
was base enough to make this mercenary 
match, not for the purpose of selling the 
widow's fifty negroes for fifty thousand dellars 
in New Orleans, as any semsible knave would 
have done, but with the object of setting them 
free, after instructing them in the most ingeni- 
ous methods of murdering his neighbors. 


Governor Wise was impressed with the im- | 


portance of this development, and forwarded it 
post haste to the Governor of Tennessee. 


into a confession of his guilt. 
shrewd fellow named Meacham was instructed in 
the part he was to play as a detective. He repair- 
ed to the lodgings of Palmer, at one of the hotels, 
and represented himself as an abolition emissary 
from Indiana. Palmer received him civilly, but 
told him that he was noabolitionist; that he had 
no sympathy with Brown, and advised Meach- 
am to return home. He appealed to Palmer's 
magninimity not to expose him, since he had 
put himself in his power. The latter told him, 
that although a Southern man, he was a friend 
of Northern men, and that he had nothing to 
fear; but advised him to leave immediately. 
Meacham approached him a second time, but 
Palmer refused to hold further communication 
with him. 

Such is the story, as told in the Memphis 
Avalanche. The snare entirely failed of its ob- 
ject, but the confidence reposed by the Mem- 
phis authorities and the agent of the Governor 
in the anonymous letter was unshaken, and 
Palmer was arrested. To effect this end, Col. 
Burch took the required oath that he had rea- 
son to believe Palmer guilty, thus doing justice 
to the sagacity of Governor Harris in selecting 
him for the important office. 

The sheriff, whose name is Bird, very proba- 
bly General Bird, certainly nothing less than 
Colonel Bird, made the arrest of Palmer about 
twelve o'clock at night, and lodged him in jail. 
A day or two afterwards, the case was exam” 
ined before the court. Col. Burch was intro- 
duced, on the part of the State, as a witness. 
He could only prove that he was sent down to 
Memphis by the Governor, armed with the 
anonymous letter implicating Palmer. Mea- 
cham was then called, and related the conver- 
sations with the prisoner, the substance of 
which we give above, and which furnishes not 
the remotest ground for suspicion. Finally, the 
State’s Attorney read the anonymous letter in 
evidence, with the approbation of the court, 


———-- 





slaveholder enjoys not his lordly prerogative of | 
It is only | with negroes and peddling treason rests. 


| thieving, murderous crew, and if caught lurk- 


He h | ing about our fields or negro quarters, we will | 
e has no secu- 


rity, even in the courts of law, which in times | 


joke. This foul deed was the work of one slave- 


The 

latter forwarded it without delay by a trusted | 
and responsible agent, Col. Burch, to the local | 
authorities of Memphis, who at once conceived | 
a most ingenious device for entrapping Palmer | 
Accordingly, a | 








a Western Virginia paper. We find the para- 
graph inthe Richmond Hnquirer, where it is 
copied without s word of rebuke, and we may 
therefore conclude that it meets the approba- 
tion of the organ of Gov. Wise: 

“ The Way Abolition Emissaries are Treat- 
ed in Southwestern Virginia. — A_philan- 
thropic pilgrim from the land of wooden nut- 
megs, supposed to be an agent of some Aboli- 
tion Aid Society or underground railroad, was 
arrested the other day in the neighboring 
county of Pulaski, and dealt with in the most 
summary manner by his captors; one of the 
most influential and worthy citizens of the coun- 
ty acting as judge, jury, and executioner. Af- 
ter ordering him to be hung by the neck, he 
very coolly proceeded to execute the sentence. 
Having hung him up until the ‘vital spark’ 
was nearly extinct, he cut him down and gave 
him a breathing spell. When suficiently re- 
stored to undergo another swinging, he was 
again haltered and suspended for a few mo- 
ments. After having undergone this process five 
times, (once each for old Brown, Coppic, Cook, 
Stevens, aud Hazlett,) he was kindly permitted 
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to retrace his steps to a more congenial clime, 
but vot until he had been fairly admonished | 
that if ever caught in Virginia again, he would | 
have to take the sixth and fatal leap. It is said | 
by those who witnessed the whole proceeding, | 
that when the fellow got loose, he ran like a | 
quarter nag. The treatment received by this | 
scamp is but an earnest of the manner in which 
the people of Southwestern Virginia intend to 
deal with all upon whom suspicion of are | 
Our 
people have no tolerance for the treasonable, | 





have the execution of old Brown and his con- | 
federates repeatedly re-enacted. — Wytheville 
Telegraph.” 
It will be seen that this man was nearly mur- 
dered on mere suspicion, by a fiendish tyrant, 
and that the newspaper of the vicinity sanctions 
the outrage, and evidently regards it as a fine 


holder, his negroes probably acting as his in- 
struments. Who can doubt the truth of the pic- 
ture of the monster Legree, drawn by Mrs. 
Stowe, after reading this pleasant rural incident 
from a Virginia newspaper ? 

In no part of Europe could a deed like this 
be perpetrated by a petty tyrant with impunity: 
In Austria or Russia, a miscreant like this Vir- 
ginia tyrant would be brought to condign pun- 
ishment. But in the proudest of the Southern 


| 
States he is gazetted as a hero. | 




















A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 
The Richmond Enquirer advises its Virginia 
friends to deny themselves the pleasure of be- | 
ing present at the execution of John Brown. 
It also warns Northern people that they will not | 
be permitted to come into the State in crowds | 
to witness the sad tragedy, since, under the garb | 
of spectators, organized bands might go armed 
in order to rescue the prisoners. We think | 
that the advice of the Enquirer is’ good, and | 
that even the threat, though scarcely consistent | 
with law and liberty, may be salutary. No! 
person of humane sensibilities can desire to | 
witness the dreadful event. As to the appre- 
hended attempt at rescue, we presume that it | 
originates entirely in the fears of the Virginians ; 
but, at any rate, good citizens will give no coun- | 
tenance to such an enterprise by going to the 





scene of execution for the gratification of un- | 
worthy curiosity. 


The Enquirer says: 

“ We would advise all persons to forego the 
pleasure, if such it be, of witnessing the execu- 
tions, by staying quietly at home and protecting 
their property, as well as avoiding an unneces- | 
sary risk of their persons by going to the exe- 
cutions. Especially would we advise Northern 
people to stay away from Charlestown at the 
times of the executions; excursions of large 
bodies of men will not be permitted, and, if 
persisted in, will be prevented by actual force. 
Nothing would be easier for a rescuing party 
than to go to Charlestown as spectators, carry 
ing concealed weapons, and, in the confusion 
of a large crowd, to attempt the rescue. To 
prevent the possibility of such a result, and to 
protect life, while executing the judgment of 
the court, a very large hody of troops will be 
on duty at Charlestown on the days of the exe- 


cutions. These troops will protect the execu- | 
tion of the sentence of death from interraption, 

and will execute summary punishment apon all 

persons attempting a rescue. In such duty, 

many innocent persons might be injured ; hence 

we would advise all to remain at home,” 


The advice to the slaveholders to stay at 


| home and protect their property is especially 


appropriate. It is also notable, as an admis 
sion of the weakness of a community which 
tolerates Slavery. Troops are called out from | 
Richmond, two hundred miles off, composed of 
mechanics and merchants, who have no slaves 
to protect, while the slaveholders in the imme- 


diate vicinity are advised to stay at home! 


Could a stronger argument in favor of intro- | 
ducing more free white labor into Virginia be 
needed? Ifthe Old Dominion were sprinkled | 
over with manufacturing towns like Richmond, | 
Petersburg, and Wheeling, her slaveholders 
and their families could sleep in peace on the 
plantations, even with the sad consciousness | 
that at no distant day those plantations were to 
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THE CABINET ON THE HA 

FERRY AFFAIR. 

The Cabinet of Mr. Buchana 
have been expected, lends the weiy 
fluence in behalf of the calumny y 
publican party. They hoped to scan 
ple of New York into the support 
mocracy,’ but it was “ no go,” 

Howell Cobb, the Secretar; 
under date of October 31, writes 
tee of Tammany Hall patriots as follow 

“T will not stop to discuss the 
far these political leaders, Senators, and 
sentatives, are identified directly wi 
cent outbreak at Harper's Ferry, |; \ 
to know that the prominent “act 
bloody scene looked to them « 
and supporters. When maquey was wa 
appeal was made to these men | 
When their plans were discussed, and 
of bad faith were to be made, it » 
into the ears of Senators and Re 
who would now shake off the asso: 
by their teachings and doctrines | 
couraged. A generous charity ) 
leaders of the Black Republica: 
names are implicated in this neta: 
tion from the guilt of personal co 
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moral responsibility which attaches 
whose inflammatory appeals 
doctrines have maddened these 1 


struments into their work of b 
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us the promise of a brighter tu 
ever vouchsated to any people 
however, deceive ourselves by 
fidently upon the bright sid 
l'o realize it, we must arrest 
waves of sectional controversy w 


brought us to the verge of « 


This growing spirit of sections 


be rebuked. Abolitionism, wh: 
itself in the garb of religious b 
power, whether preached fro 
Beecher and Phillips, or taught 
Giddings, or sought to be ca 
bloody hands of Brown and A 
ter in what form, or by whom » 
be strangled and crushed, if we « 
gether in peace and harmony 
the same political brotherhoo 
The venerable Secretary of Sta 


is foggy as usual, but has a gr 
witnessing the defeat of the ID 
says, writing on the 3ist from th 
“Firmly convinced as I am that 
tion of this Union depends upor 
ey of the Democratic party, 1 | 
its united action as the sheeta 
political safety. And the recen! 
occurrences at Harper's Ferry, | 
refer in such just terms of conder 
a most impressive lesson, wh 
ten in living characters upon the 
The sanctity, not mer 


give place to small farms, cultivated by white | vaded, and violence and murder 


labor. 





GOOD ADVICE. | 


The New York Day Book, an u!tra Pro-Sla- 
very paper, has since the election seen fit to ad- | 
mit that the Democracy overdid their Harper's | 
Ferry falsehoods. But if that paper had any | 
other than prudential reasons for the advice it | 
now gives, it would not have originated the un- 
trath that the National Era published accounts | 
of the Harper’s Ferry outbreak, without com- 
ment or condemnation. This calumny was 
greedily caught up by the Washington States, | 
with the Era before it, and yet neither that jour- 
nal nor the Day Book has been moved by a 
sense of honor and veracity to correct the state- 
ment. The following is the article from the 
Day Book in which it cautions the “ Democra- 
cy” against “a superfluity of naughtiness,” in 
the matter of calumniating its Republican oppo- 
nents. The Day Book is for moderation in all 
things, even in the manufacture of false and 
scandalous reports against the “ Black Repub- 
licans.” It is all well to victimize the leaders, 
but the masses, as a matter of policy, should be 
spared. The Day Book says: 

“Tt admits of no doubt that the ‘ Republi- 
cans’ have achieved substantially a victory in 
our State election. They have carried the Leg- 
islature by a large majority, thus making sure 
the re-election of William H. Seward to the 
Senate, and secured a portion, if not all, of their 
State ticket. It remains to be seen whether the 
‘American’ split ticket, made up of names 
upon both sides, has not succeeded in carrying 
off votes enough to elect the Democrats upon 


and, so far as appears, without the slightest | it. This is all the Democracy can hope for, 
objection on the part of the prisoner’s counsel, | and it must be confessed it is but a smal! item | 
notwithstanding that he bore the ominous name | for consolation. We confess, however, that we 


of Brown. This anonymous letter, picked up | 
by an anonymous finder, was in fact the only | 


particle of evidence of Palmer's complicity with 
Ossawatomie Brown; but taken in connection 
with his avowed dealings with R. D. Brown, 
Esq., of Memphis, it was deemed conclusive 
against him, and he was held to bail in the sum 
of $2,500, in default of which he was commit- 
ted to jail! 

So much for law and liberty in Tennessee. 
Not even a Southern slaveholder is safe against 
suspicion, and, on the slightest hint of an en- 
emy, he may be thrown into jail, ruined in 
reputation, or even put to death. 

It is not surprising that the poor whites are 
occasionally sold inte perpetual slavery, when 
the slaveholding class are not safe from impris- 
onment and death. 

As another illustration of the despotism of 
Slavery, not merely over slaves, but white men, 
we give the following diabolical statement from 





are not disappointed with the result. Before 
the occurrence at Harper's Ferry, the Demo- 
crats presented no tangible or well-defined is- 
sue against the ‘ Republicans ;’ but the moment | 
that occurred, all the stump speakers and half. | 
and-half Democratic sheets in the State, all at 
once had a hobby. They made the most ab- | 
surd and extravagant charges against the en- 
tire ‘Republican’ party, accusing all, without 
distinction, of complicity in the per’s Ferry 
conspiracy. The ‘Republicans’ were some- | 
what frightened, and lost no time in redoubling 
their efforts for victory. They charged that an 
attempt was made to fasten false charges upon 
them, and to persecute them for what they were 
not guilty of. It cannot be doubted that this 
feeling actually swelled the ‘ Republican’ vote, 
and the consequence is just what we expected 
& victory for their party. 

“If the Democracy had made a judicious use 
of the events at Harper's Ferry—if they had 
shown that, while a few of the more ultra lead- 
ers, such as Seward, Sumner, Hale, &c., may 
have had some hints or cognizance of them, 
that even they did not favor the plot, but that 


this could only be fairly charged upon Gerrit 
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But the reader knows the rest 
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| shoulder-hitters of Tammany [)4 


“ My heart is with you, and most® 
I desire the success of the Dem 
Bat, gentlemen, certain 6 g 
of a late date will give to the resu 
roaching elections a peculiar %Z 
arge party exists in the Norther 
in the ascendant in your own 514 
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bond of union is hostility to # prvr" 
the Southern States. This prope’ ’ 
in all the States except one, at! 
—— of the Federal Co 
leading men of this party may % 
ing themselves from al! direct 
the late abortive attempt to i! 
Virginia to insurrection, murder. * 
but still it is impossible to ¢ 
tempt is the legitimate, practi ° 
of the doctrines and teaching* ” — 
speak for the Black Repobi®® * 
question which ia now force? ®? 
of the North—which they ca0°""" 
would, and which it is the pat 
to meet squarely and poit! 
there exist such a conflict be", 
tions of the North and the 50% 
peaceable union is impractica)” 
there can be no peace till the" 
shall go down? Will the ™* 
telligent and order-loving peop" 
affirm this opinion or princip*’ 
of the South are, and of right °°" 
terested spectators of this can 
wait for your verdict, and con? 
heard, with the deepest solicitoe® 
ple of the South I mean the *® 
mean those who had the poweT” ~ 
did contract, with the white 4 
North—who then, under simular ©" 
alone had the power to contre” 
more perfect union, establish 
domestic tranquillity, provide _-4 “— 
defence, promote the genera! wells 
the blessings of liberty ° a 2 
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